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. Russia, Germany, and Eastern Kurope 


—~y ERMAN unity is something which vitally affects the security 
__* not only of the west but also of Russia, and still more of the 
37 100,000,000 people who live between Germany and Russia, 
J especially of the 40,000,000 Poles and Czechs. It is with 
eastern’ aspect of the German problem that I want to deal here. 
us begin with Soviet policy. In their own occupation zone the 
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jet leaders set up soon after the war a regime of the type which they. 


People’s Democracy’. The Soviet zone of Germany is now 
- , : : : 
erned by the same means, and for the same ends as the east 


any was simply to extend ‘People’s Democracy ’—whether by 
ion, or by diplomacy, or by force—to the whole of Germany. 
new stage began in June 1953 with the great working-class 
trations and riots in all the main towns of eastern Germany. 
vents had two important results for Soviet policy. 
, they showed the Soviet leaders that the people of east Ger- 
did not like ‘ People’s Democracy ’. It is notable that the revolt 
the workers—the class in which communists claim to place 
hopes of support—and that their demands were not so 
conomic improvements as for political liberty. They specifi- 
or the overthrow of the government of the so-called 
ity Party, led by the communists Ulbricht and Pieck. If 
of east Germany did not want ‘ People’s Democracy ’ it was 
that the people of west Germany would freely choose it. 
the Soviet Government knew that if it agreed to unification 
ny by free elections, the Ulbricht regime would come to an 
became clearer than ever before that the choice before 
1 Ulbricht be sacrificed or not? 
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pean states. For some years it looked as if the Soviet aim for 
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The second effect of June 1953 was felt in Moscow itself. The east 
German security police had failed to keep order, and only the Soviet 
army had saved the situation. The ultimate responsibility for this 
failure lay with the Soviet police chief, Beria, and the failure gave his 
rivals for power their chance to overthrow him. But more than Beria’s 
fate was involved. Any Soviet leader who proposed to sacrifice Ulbricht 
would immediately expose himself to the accusation of surrendering 
Soviet state interests. When Stalin was alive his authority was so great 
that he could have risked unpopular decisions. But in the summer of 
1953 the struggle for succession was not yet decided. As long as it is 
undecided I find it hard to believe that anyone in Moscow will risk | 
suggesting that Ulbricht and his regime be scrapped. But if there are 
no free elections (which is the same thing as saying: if Ulbricht is not 
sacrificed), there can be no unity. How Moscow is going to solve this 
dilemma—either unity without Ulbricht or Ulbricht without unity—I 
do not know, and I do not think there is much point-in guessing. 

Let us leave Soviet policy, and consider German opinion. Here we 
come up against an idea that has been rather widely discussed lately. 
It is that in return for being allowed to reunite, with free elections, 
Germany should consent to be permanently neutralised, as Austria has 
been. No Soviet leader has yet committed himself for or against such 
a bargain. But the idea is so popular in some circles in Germany today 
that it is worth some attention, What would this mean in practice, for 
Germany and for the west? , 

Ten years ago it was widely believed in the west that Germany was 
going to be disarmed and neutral, a vacuum in the middle of Europe, 
bounded by a free France on the west, and a free Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia on the east. This would have ensured a balance of power at 
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the United States and Russia bs 
_ with the other allied states, both against any revival of German aggres- 


_ sion and for more positive aims of world peace. But this was not what 


happened. Instead, Stalin decided to annex 100,000,000 east Europeans, — 
and so destroy the independence of Poland and Czechoslovakia, not to 
‘mention the Danubian states to the south. He also decided to regard 
the United States and the west European countries as enemies. Since 


He then, the defence of the west has required that Germany be not a 
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vacuum, but a part of the western system of alliances. If the Western 
Powers agreed to neutralisation or, to adopt the Swedish phrase, ‘ free- 
dom from alliances’, for Germany, the Western Powers would be 


_ agreeing to the destruction of their own security. To put it another 


way: to neutralise Germany means to detach allies from the west 
without any corresponding reduction in the power of the Soviet bloc. 
The whole thing would look quite different if it were proposed that, in 
return for united Germany being ‘free from alliance’ with the west, 
- Poland and Czechoslovakia and the Danube countries were made ‘ free 
from alliance ° with the Soviet Union. 
ia 


United Germany and an Eastern aaudary 
But there is another question involved. United Germany must have 
an eastern boundary. German opinion has never accepted the loss of 


Prussian provinces to Poland, and some at least of the 2,500,000 


_ Sudeten Germans, expelled from Czechoslovakia in 1945, want to be 
allowed to return in freedom to their homes. Millions of Germans, 


mostly innocent people, suffered terrible hardships from Czechs and 
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Poles in 1945. These followed on six years of greater hardships _ 


suffered by the whole Czech nation from Germans, and immensely 


greater horrors inflicted by Germans on the whole Polish nation. 
But one day relations between Germans and Poles, Germans and 
Czechs, will have to be placed on a tolerable basis. Certainly, to 
gO back to 1937—which is what German expellees would like—would 
‘be unjust, for it would mean that all Hitler’s cruelties to Poles and — 
Czechs would go unatoned, and the Germans would be back where 
they were before their leaders plunged the world in ruin. But that 
does not mean that the present situation either ought, or is likely, to 
last for ever. 

This problem can be handled in one of two ways, once there is an 
_ independent united Germany. One way is by negotiation between 
_ Germany and Russia, over the heads of the Poles and Czechs, This 


_ way lies another Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, another partition of Poland. 
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_ Perhaps some German extremists would like that. Perhaps, in return, — 
they would be willing to line up Germany with the Soviet Union 


against the west. Whether this would serve the true interests of the 
_ German people is another matter. The Ribbentrop-Molotov pact did— 
not bring Germany much good, and the relationship of strength © 


between Germany and Russia today is such that German-Russian. 


partnership can only mean vassalage of Germany to Russia. It is 
only fair to add that thoughtful Germans understand this, and that 
none of the leaders of either of the two big parties in the Federal 
Republic would Si fall for such an offer. 


‘The Only Way to a Lasting Settee 
The other way is by direct negotiation between Germany and a 


free Poland and a free Czechoslovakia. This is the true interest of 


the Germans, the Poles, and the Czechs. It would certainly not be 
easy, but it is the only way to achieve a lasting settlement. And if | 
it is to Germany’s interest not to be manoeuvred to Moscow’s advan- 
tage and ultimately absorbed in the Soviet sphere, still more is it 


to the interest of Poles and Czechs—whether they are communists or 


democrats—to obtain a direct agreement with Germany which will 
free them from the fear of being bartered to and fro by Moscow. 

Thus there are two overwhelmingly strong reasons for the inde- 
pendence of eastern Europe from Moscow: first in order to restore 


balance and security in Europe, and secondly in order to begin the 


work of ending the hatred between Germans and their eastern neigh- 


ag which has given us two world wars in this century. 


But today the countries of eastern Europe are not independent. Its 
_ peoples are ruled not only by communists but by men completely 
_ subservient to Soviet interests—men like Bierut in Poland, Rakosi in 
Hungary, and Gheorghiu-Dej in Rumania. Yet it would be foolish 


to imagine that there are not forces in eastern Europe that are making 
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operate with each other and 


_ comrades in the hard school of national and civil war. In the 
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for independence. Then t 
_ history text-books have beet 
Russia has always been the gre: Es 
and Rumanian peoples. The figure of Thomas Masaryk, the ; 
_ dent of Czechoslovakia, has been distorted out of recognition. B 
evidence is that all this ‘falsification of history has had 
National pride in the past remains, 

But there is also another kind of nationalism, rooted ? 
ast but in the present. Since 1945 eastern ‘Europe has be 
ae a vast industrial _tevolution, especially Poland an 
slovakia. These two countries have a population about eq 
of France, and their total industrial power is rapidly approa 
French level, _Even in the Danubian lands wie ve been big. c 


ple’s minds w ne 
the memory of the past. 
rewritten to show, for exa 


revolution in eastern Eqn: has produced a new - industrial i 
class, very like that which has been emerging in Soviet R 
twenty years past. We know a good deal about the attitud 
Soviet class. One of its main features is extreme nationalism, 
_very understandably from pride in the great industrial mach 
it has built. The Polish and Czech managers feel the same p1 
there are two important differences between them and thei 
counterparts. The first is that whereas the Soviet managers 
they are working for the greatness of their own country, the Poles 
“Czechs know that they are working for the interests of a foreign 
The second is that whereas the ruling group in the Soviet nic 

_ grew up slowly, and is’ mainly composed of men whose parents were 
workers or peasants in 1917, its east European equivalent was created 
in a hurry, largely from children of the former middle class. It even 
includes persons who were private business men or managers of 
capitalist firms. The political reliability of these people is extremely 
doubtful. In them the two kinds of nationalism are combined, the | 
old and the new. And they are to be found high up in the sovernt ’ 
machines and even in es: communist parties . ae 
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The Case of Marshal Tito oe SS : : y Re 4 


In 1948 Marshal Tito was able to survive éxchaucaeen 
Moscow because he had his own state machine, built by him and 


east European states the state machines had been created by, or 
the supervision of, Soviet authorities. Thus in 1948 they had not 
means to break away from Russia, even if they had wanted to. 
today the state and industrial machines of Poland, Czec 
and the Danubian lands are much more solid structures. 
would ever expect Bierut or his like to quarrel with his mas 
But not all east European communists are Bieruts. There are 
on whom the lessons of | ‘Tito, and of Khrushchev’ S visit to "Tito, 
not have been lost. 
The independence of eastern Europe is vital to western — sc 
but there is no magic formula that will bring it about. Nol 
the west wants to start a war to liberate eastern Europe. And if 
were a war, it would not free the east Europeans but des 
This means that independence can be achieved only by S 
In general terms three conditions are necessary: the growth 
of independence in eastern Europe, the ultimate willin 
Soviet Government to yield, and the determination of 
ing the west Germans, to press for it. There is not 
western nations can do about the first two conditions. 
third, the most important thing i is simply that west 
understand that eastern Europe matters to them. Feishewigh 
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From bullfights to Bulldozers 


JOHN MARKS on the Spanish 


character and the modern mind 


S the world shrinks, the first thing it loses, and we begin to 
miss, is contrast. In a world no longer without end, but of 
already foreshortened dimensions, mechanised and regi- 
mented, there can be no room for many of the delightful 

differences that still are half the spice of life. For contrast, indeed, is 
no less than that. It is the essence of comedy, the food of love, the 
secret of art, and the best of a holiday—which ‘makes a change’, as 
the saying goes, because it affords us a pleasant relief from the dull 
daily round. 

The, outlook, from this point of view, is unsettled for Spain, which 
is proverbially a country 
of startling contrasts: 
proverbially, because 
Spain is also the land 
of proverbs. A countless 
store of wise but contra- 
dictory popular tags is 
one of the outmoded 
traditions for which it is 
famous. The phrase ‘ old 
Spanish customs’ has 
much of the quality of a 
long-standing joke. But 
there is nothing strange 
about this to the Span- 
iard, who is probably, of 
all stock national figures, 
the most true to type. 
Like the British, the 
Spaniards are highly 
conventional when they 
are at home, while to 
others they appear most 
peculiar. The English at 
least, if not all the 
British, are known to be 
extraordinarily jealous of 
this general reputation 
for idiosyncrasy border- 
ing on madness, whereas 
the Spaniards are totally 
unaware that there could 
be anything odd about 
themselves. Both races 
have a deep faith in their own sense of humour, and for that reason 

-—funnily enough—both are equally impervious to ridicule. 

This and other points of similarity between the English and Spanish 
characters have been noted in the past by several writers, though they 
may not become apparent to the bewildered traveller until he has had 
time to analyse his first impressions, and possibly to acquire a sinatter- 
ing of the language. For Spain is a thoroughly foreign country, where 
the ordinary citizen has hardly begun to think of catering for the 
tourist—still less of trying to make things easy for him—but only of 

“acknowledging his presence with dignity, courtesy, slight interest, and, 
at the last, friendliness. The Spaniards are often accused, unfairly, of 
xenophobia. In fact they are merely incurious about the nationality 

of an alien, who is to them a hopelessly outlandish creature, unlikely 

“to speak ‘as a Christian ’ and therefore best left to himself. In the same 

“way the reputed cruelty of the Spaniards is actually callousness—not 
deliberate, but simply unfeeling. All that matters in Spanish social 

‘relations is to establish personal contact and obtain definite recognition 

as an individual human being, which can be done by exchanging a 
remark, a greeting, or a smile. After submitting you to the scrutiny 

of a long, intent, and unabashed stare, most Spaniards will dismiss 
ur queer existence as utterly irrelevant to themselves, unless you 
ke it your business to invade their ken as a potential new acquaint- 
ce or an agreeable chance companion. Faltering Spanish is as 


Catholic Spain: a procession entering the cathedral in Granada 


invaluable an asset to the visitor in Spain as any letter of introduction. 

The links which we have in common with the Spaniards are not 
confined to our peculiar method of making friends. Shakespeare and 
Cervantes were contemporaries, and they both belong to the same 
small class of superlative genius. Yet that is not the only reason why 
it is permissible to compare them. It goes, after all, without saying 
that whichever the direction taken in scaling the heights of human 
emotion the few men who succeed will meet at the top. An Englishman 
might have created two such perfectly complementary characters as 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance and Sancho Panza—if he 
had been born at Alcala 
de Henares. And there 
was a time, no doubt, 
during the Golden Age 
of the Spanish drama, 
when the lofty battle- 
ments of Hamlet’s Elsi- 
nore might have loomed 
in the imagination of a 
Calderon or a Lope de 
Vega—for surely it can- 
not be sheer nonsense to 
picture the universal 
Dane enacting his tragic 
fate upon the Spanish 
stage, in place of his 
lesser, local rival, Segis- 
mundo? 

Objections might be 
raised to this compara- 
tive exercise as a literary 
game of hide-and-seek, 
lacking significance. But 
is it so far-fetched or 
flippant? Are there any 
such parallels to be 
drawn: elsewhere across 
the map of Europe? 
Only with seriousness, it 
seems to me, in one 
direction: eastwards. A 
single other race on our 
continent is, by tradition, 
mad: as devious in its 
ways as the English, as contrary as the Spaniards, yet certainly by 
temperament far more difficult for the average westerner to fathom, 
because he is divided from the Russians by a barrier that shuts out 
earth and heaven. Though today the most grimly guarded sector of the 
Iron Curtain is that which separates Soviet Russia from her sworn 
enemy, Catholic Spain, under more than one aspect the two peoples 
resemble each other; and it might even be adduced that in part their 
political and ideological antagonism is heightened by a conscious or 
unconscious psychological affinity. We must remember that there is no 
diplomatic intercourse between Madrid and Moscow; that Lenin pre- 
dicted the eventual triumph of a Red revolution in Spain, where con- 
ditions on the land were similar, he claimed, to those under which the 
Russian peasant suffered; and, finally, that the communist defeat at the 
hands of General Franco was an intolerable price to pay for the bullion 
of the Bank of Spain, which the Republican Government trustingly 
shipped, for safe keeping, to Odessa. 

This Spanish quarrel is, of course, with the Bolsheviks; so it does 
not go back many years. Before the first world war strong currents of 
literary and musical influence flowed between the two countries, to 
their mutual aesthetic benefit, though it might perhaps be argued that 
the Russians and the Spaniards are akin, for the most part, in the 
darker sides of their nature, whereas the vaunted national virtues which 
the British share with the Spaniards—their intense individualism, 
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courage, pride, humour, and patience, for example—far outweigh the 
common defects, such as intellectual idleness, philistinism, conceit, and 
hypocrisy, of which both nations may sometimes stand accused by 
their neighbours. - eo: 

Mention of our neighbours brings us nearer home. Historically as 
well as geographically, both Britain and Spain have had more frequent 
contact, and closer relations, for good or for ill, with their immediate 
neighbours—above all, with France—than with other, more remote 
countries, however curiously similar or attractive the character of 
some of those distant peoples may have seemed to them in the past. 
Feelings of mutual sympathy have long existed, for instance, between 
Spain and Germany—to show that extremes may meet, in admiration 
for qualities widely different or opposite to one’s own. Every page of 
our school history-books shows the apparent workings of chance, and 
we have only to pause for a moment, picking a few names at random— 
Austria, Portugal, Holland, Naples—to see that the ragged pattern of 
the jigsaw depends on economic factors, 
dynastic and military alliances, the 
struggle for power, and the fulfilment of 
fate. 

An explanation can be given of the 
conceivable kinship between three such 
separate peoples as the mixed inhabitants 
of the British Isles, the Iberian Peninsula, 
and Russia’s vast terra incognita, stretch- 
ing away to the north, south, and east— 
and now towards the west. The imperial 
incentive was inherent in each case. Phy- 
sically and psychologically, for we mean 
the old Russia, and must include Catholic 
Poland, these races dwelt on the frontiers 
of Europe, and were its ancient bastions, 
or its wide-flung windows, facing outward. 
Asia, Africa, and the Americas, once fabu- 
lously remote, still appear closer, more 
real, almost visible when sighted across 
the horizon from these peripheral vantage 
points. It can scarcely have been a pure 
coincidence that Columbus and his Spanish 
seafarers set sail from Palos de Moguer, 
instead of Genoa, or that the discovery of 
the New World was chiefly owing—as they 
all know in Palos—to the tenacity and 
skill of a navigator by the name of Pinzon. 

Now, after virtually 150 years of isola- 
tion, Spain is called upon once more to 
play an important role in strengthening 
the defences of western civilisation. 
Throughout the nineteenth century she 
was left to rest, if she could, on the 
laurels her people had won in their war 
of independence against Napoleon. For 
ninety years, from the time of that gallant rising in 1898, when she was 
stripped of the last relics of her former Empire, Spain’s voice was un- 
heard or heeded in the councils of Europe. Others more advanced in the 
uses of modern science ignored her as a picturesque but dark and 
stagnant backwater. Rent by internal strife, a prey to intermittent 
civil wars, or recovering from alternate liberal and reactionary misrule, 
now feverish, now convalescent, her fate was to be despised or pitied. 

Cold-shouldered for so long, Spain became more aloof than ever. 
For many years, like the bull himself, the symbol of her national pride, 
Spain has not deigned to fight unless provoked. Cet animal est méchant 
—quand on lattaque, il se défend. The luckless intruder these people 
have always repelled with the slashing fury of the bull’s blind charge. 
It is that animal’s hide, stretched to dry in the sun, that the map of 
Spain is said to represent. From the Spanish point of view there was 
everything to be gained by refusing to wage war again beyond those 
borders. Throughout the two great conflicts of our time—in the latter, 
despite Hitler’s blandishments—she remained neutral. Her troops, that 
* faithful infantry ’ who fought so sturdily, long ago, for the Habsburgs, 
are known affectionately now as ‘our little soldiers’. The foreign 
service, since Bonaparte’s armies fled to France, has been limited to 
the Moroccan campaigns, the forlorn resistance in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and the avenging expedition against Communist Russia which 
went by the name of the Blue Division. 


TITTLE LIS TENER 


General Franco (left) on board an American aircraft-carrier 

during manoeuvres of the U.S. Fleet off Valencia last year, 

with Vice-Admiral Combs, then Commander of the U.S. Sixth 
Mediterranean Fleet 
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What is going to happen in Spain, now that she has been invited to 
rejoin the family circle of western nations if she will slip in quietly, 
without too much fuss, through the back door? At any rate in Europe, 
the realisation that it would be worse folly to discount Spain indefinitely 
has spread as slowly as the northern dawn across a threatening red sky. 
Her neighbours still look—officially—askance at an unwanted partner 
whom they have grown accustomed to regard as their social inferior. 
For their part, with the Americans already in their midst, and an 
unashamed, astute dictator at the helm, the Spaniards themselves are 
not anxious for anything better than their present international status, 
which a wit has aptly described as that of ‘allies-in-law’ to Great 
Britain and France. 

We cannot entirely blame the Spaniards for having lost patience 
with these powers, after the avuncular chidings they received from Lake 
Success during four years of ostracism, which taught them that they 
must fend for themselves. As seemingly permanent outcasts, they were 

_ getting used to life in the wilderness, and, 
‘~~ as bad luck would have it, the drought 
at the same time added to their distress 
without predisposing them to let bygones 
be bygones. The effect of isolation did in 
fact cut both ways. Ignorance of the out- 
side world and a blissful unawareness of 
other points of view besides their own 
came easily to a people whose principal 
failing is intolerance, and who now felt 
that they had ample cause to distrust the 
self-righteous motives of their foreign 
mentors. Emerging exhausted from a war 
too costly for her resources, Spain found 
the world ablaze—and she had to wait just 
on fifteen years before the door to under- 
standing was finally reopened. 

By nature cautious and dilatory, as the 
Americans have discovered, no doubt to 
their astonishment, General Franco is not 
to be hurried. He shows no desire to enter 
the conclave of the United Nations or the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. He 
has to be wooed. So far he has got what 
he wanted on his own terms. He held out 
staunchly for many months before striking 
a carefully considered and detailed bargain 
with the richest and most powerful, the 
most generous and progressive helper in 
the world. America had everything to give 
Spain which she badly needs, except those 
particular spiritual values that are prized 
by the Spaniards above all else in life, and 
these they claim, with the utmost confi- 
dence, as a nation to possess. In return 
for mutual aid—to be given on a strictly 
equal footing—the Caudillo had immense strategic advantages to offer, 
together with the goodwill and the manpower of a country numbering 
close on 30,000,000 souls. In the end, he felt sure, the American military 
mind could be induced to see reason. 

Such an attitude on the General’s part must seem fantastic, until one 
remembers that Spain’s recovery, by her own unaided efforts since the 
civil war, had already proved, to his satisfaction, that in future she 
could stand alone, if needs be, without commitments that might drag 
her people into greater danger of a sudden and disastrous attack. More- 
over the much-canvassed ‘American way of life’ makes little or no 
appeal to the average Spaniard. This, at least at the present time, is 
undeniably true. Most Spaniards naturally admire technical efficiency, 
but they are not overwhelmed by respect for merely mechanical devices. 
They may appreciate the beauty of many modern improvements, but 
they have never yet chosen to be slaves to comfort. Certainly they 
welcome with delight such new-fangled blessings as the Hollywood film, 
the cafeteria, and the sumptuous American motor-car—but multiple 
religions, a boisterously free universal suffrage, an unorthodox ioc 
and an outlandish codé of ethics are not for them. 2 

The Spaniard, in the mass, will resist conversion to new stan 
against which his subconscious, devoutly Catholic mind revolts 
question. Not that the Americans are guilty of the slightest 
influence him, or to liberate Spain in general from its old- 
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Sope long run pended a few minor changes tiie cloistered Spanish sce: =. 
, they would be _ The gradual growth of prosperity should also tend towards the same 
] gn allies during effect. Yet the process of ‘ emancipation ’ for the average Spaniard will >on 
he \rgentines at a later date, found. after a short- assuredly be slow. Even when no longer left to himself, he will let 
on, that Spain was not so willing to be a as they others go their way, and merely wonder—with a shrug—what will ; 
_ become of them.—Third COSTES : 
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STH first of eight talks i. SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


| the Rreainnry talks which I gave at the beginning of this year* I propose to discuss the subject in a practical manner, from the 
mentioned the remarkable development which has occurred in point of view of a constitutional adviser, because only from that point — 
the British Commonwealth over the past ten years, and which is of view have I had experience. I shall have to say something about the 
at going on. beten gs ago there were Six aon nations in considerations which must be present to the minds of United Kingdom 
Ministers and their advisers when these questions are under discussion, 
because they are relevant to my theme; but I have myself never seen 
the problem from that angle, and perhaps I should deal with it 
differently if I had. 
I ought to warn you, too, that most of my experience has been in 
_ Asia, while most of the problems now relate to Africa. I was much 
is. Ss nee no means Epics Two more countries, Gold Coast and involved in the discussions which preceded the independence of Ceylon; 
geria, are on the verge of independence, and so is a third country, and, since discussions over India and Burma were proceeding simul- 
Sudan, which was not part of the Commonwealth but which has taneously, I was necessarily interested in them as an outsider. Moreover, 
for all practical purposes, governed by the United Kingdom. Nor since I became constitutional adviser to the Government of Pakistan 
is all: in every territory which is still dependent upon one of the _ it has been necessary for me to read again all the published documents 
countries of the Commonwealth—for this applies to the territories relating to India. You will find, therefore, that most of my examples 
7 governed by Australia and New Zealand as well as to those governed will be drawn from the four Commonwealth countries of Asia—India, 
the United Kingdom—there have been constitutional developments Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon—and it is always possible that different 
designed to give the local population a greater share in the government. considerations apply in Africa, the West Indies, and even Malaya. My 
of their own country. official experience in Africa relates only to Eritrea, where I was a 
ay ; member of the first panel of jurists which advised the United Nations 
Commissioner. Eritrea was not, however, a British colony, though it had 
been governed by the United Kingdom after its conquest from the 
Italians; and we were bound by the resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which had decided that Eritrea should become a 
democratic country federated with Ethiopia under the Ethiopian Crown. 
Accordingly, it does not supply much of a precedent for the British 
colonies in Africa. 


Change of Sheed 
These developments are the consequences of a deliberate policy. It 
is not a new policy, for it is something like forty years old. The change 
_ which has occurred in the past ten years is a change of speed. There 
_has been an acceleration of the whole process, not only because more 
_ attention has been given to the process of development, but also because - 
‘the conclusion which was drawn from British experience in Asia is that 
_ speed is essential. One of the difficulties in the process of transition — 
from dependence to independence is that the active local politicians When To Take Risks 
Imost always want to go faster than the British politicians think wise. My fundamental assumption is. that it is the policy of Her Majesty’s 
€ process is not an easy one, for it has to be carried out without Government to confer independence or self-government—the words 
affecting the foundations of law and order upon which all government mean the same thing—upon all the larger colonies or groups of colonies 
st rest and without retarding the process of economic development aS soon as it is possible to do so. Since political groups with axes to 
‘which is at least as important as political development to the ordinary grind, and even responsible politicans in other countries, sometimes 
‘man and woman. Before the war, therefore, the Government of the express doubts as to whether that policy exists, I ought to emphasise 
United Kingdom thought that the pace of the transition must be slow. that between 1943 and 1948, when I was drafting the documents for 
rience in’ Asia, and especially i in India, showed that, if this policy the Ceylonese Ministers, I never saw the slightest reason to doubt the 
was adopted, the resulting antagonism brought about difficulties equally bona fides of His Majesty’s Government. There were delays which we 
acute. India was a special case because of the conflict between Hindu thought unnecessary and precautions were taken which local conditions 
and Moslem: but it did show that government would become more did not seem to justify; but I became convinced that they were 
i id more difficult as antagonism ‘between the local politicians and the due, not to a reluctance to accept the principle of independence, but to 
rning authority becd#me more vocal and emphatic. It has therefore timidity in taking decisions which might possibly: produce difficulties 
generally agreed that risks must be taken. The experience of later on. Every step in the process of constitutional evolution involves 
1 Guiana shows that the risks do exist; but the much happier some risks, and there may well be differences of opinion over the 
ence of Ceylon shows that they are capable of being overestimated. precise moment at which the risks can be taken. One such decision lent 
er reason for speed is that there is a good deal of international itself to allegations of bad faith, and I myself made private, though 
for ending what is now called ‘ colonialism ’, though it used unsuccessful, representations. .about it in Whitehall; but I protested only 
Iled ‘ imperialism ’. Much of this pressure, in $0 far as it comes because the decision was capable of misrepresentation, and the sequel 
ugh the Trusteeship Council of the United Kingdom, is based upon showed that it was due to excess of caution, not to any doubts about 
dequate appreciation of the difficulties. Those difficulties form the _ the ultimate objective. — : a 
¢ my talks. My purpose, however, is not to defend the United Some of these allegations, as I have said, come from political groups 
less is it my purpose to show that the difficulties are with axes to grind. Those who take their political opinions from the 
. On the contrary, it is my job as a constitutional lawyer who works of Karl Marx, as interpreted by Lenin, find it impossible to 
cialised in the process of. constitution-making to help the local believe that an ‘imperialist country’, to use Lenin’s phrase, can 


My to find solutions to the problems which Capent them, i in order deliberately abdicate, and therefore they have to give highly imaginative 
t be expedited. accounts of British policy. On the other em most of these allega- 
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a but must be pushed out. I have seen not 
since 1935, to justify that interpretation, 


ah abaiete an g ee of faith that: Britain fe 


arose. The primary difficulty in India was the long and bitter conflict 
i between the Hindus and the Moslems. History will probably tell us 
that it could have been solved more easily and more quickly if the 
Indian National Congress had been more ready to compromise: since 
_ Britain held the ring, however, it was the subject of attack from both 
sides. Indeed, it was often accused of fomenting communal discord in 
order to ‘divide and rule’. 
show any such intention, it is commonly assumed that it can be found 
in the unpublished documents. I have not seen those documents, and 
so I can only say that there is no published evidence, and that our 
experience in Ceylon seemed to prove the contrary. What is more, 
the policy which was adopted in Ceylon has been followed with a 
much pee rapidity of decision in Africa and the West Indies. 


Position of Small Eolaniss 

You may have noticed, however, that I spoke of the policy as being 
applied to the ‘larger colonies or groups of colonies’. The reason is 
that no policy seems to have been laid down for the smaller and more 


isolated colonies, or for colonies which for some reason or other cannot 


be included in the larger units. The reason is, no doubt, that a small 
unit cannot become an effective international unit. The cost of assum- 
ing responsibility for its defence is immense, even when the rest of 
the Commonwealth is willing to help. Realising the problem, the Cey- 
lonese Ministers had the good sense to make a defence agreement with 
the United Kingdom which provided for United Kingdom assistance 
without any diminution of Ceylon’s autonomy. On the other hand, 
the cost of Ceylon’s own defence forces has risen steeply, and would 
_ become unbearable if really adequate defences were provided. Pakistan, 
‘whose strategic position in relation to Russia and China is weak, relies 
heavily on American aid. No doubt the problem is much less acute 
further west, but Malta, Gibraltar, Singapore, and Hong Kong are cases 


is of obvious difficulty. 
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its own currency and be able to handle its own economy. The Maldive 
Islands, which are protected by the United Kingdom and therefore do 


I drafted a new Constitution for them, but within eight months it 
had been overthrown. The explanation has to be sought not in the 
defects of the Constitution, nor in any characteristic of the Maldivians, 
who have run their own internal affairs for centuries. 


their imports without any corresponding increase in the prices of their 
exports. The result was a fall in the value of the currency and a great 
deal of real hardship. The United Kingdom, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon helped the Maldivians out of their economic difficulties, but 
_ obviously such adventitious aid cannot be depended upon. 
The British Commonwealth does supply examples of small inde- 
_ pendent units: we have some near at hand in the Channel Islands and 
_ the Isle of Man. I do not for one moment suggest that small units like 
Hong Kong and Singapore cannot have effective self-government. All 
I suggest is that the complete international sovereignty attained by India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon may not always be practicable. This is a 
factor of considerable importance in the West Indies and the smaller 
_ colonies of Africa. The problem becomes easier if they can be absorbed 
in or federated into Jarger units; but this raises other issues which I 
must discuss separately. For the moment I need do no more than 
emphasise that these talks are concerned with parts of the Common- 
wealth which can undoubtedly become independent countries as soon 
as a suitable machinery of government can be devised and put into 
operation. 
It is always difficult to generalise about the British Commonwealth 
because our methods are empirical. What that means can best be ex- 
_ plained by an example, drawn from Eritrea. The General Assembly 
of the United Nations had prescribed that the Constitution of Eritrea 
must be democratic. The consequences of democracy have been studied 


ee academically in France, and every French lawyer has a general scheme 


of democratic government in his mind. The French lawyer who made 
_ scheme. For instance, he had only one provision for the franchise. He 


ee: said that the vote should be equal, secret, and unique. He meant that 
the ponpiple to be applied | should be, as We would put it, ‘one re 


: ae a 
are ese <j oe 


n ; st he must be able to cast 5 
t it is easy to see how. it 
‘Commonwealth many 


Since the published documents do not - 
electorate, the physical characteristics = the ee: 


If so, we had to deny our own history, for the county electors 


Nor is defence the only problem : an independent country must have . 


not spend anything on their own defence, supply an example. In 1952. 


The cause was . 
a sudden change in economic conditions which put up the prices of 


» they are as familiar with the Pen proposition as 


_ the first draft of the Constitution of Eritrea therefore set out that — 


My approach to the. P 


many others outside the Cc 
the general idea that there 1 
people of Eritrea. How that 
its members were to be elected were questions 
decided a priori; one had to look into the character 
the constitutional history of the territory, the racial | 


and then work out a s 
other words, my French co. 
proposed to follow: I ie no ee eee Tes 
political unit was sui generis. I knew, for instance, that ‘ 
representation in Ceylon, which in general follows my 
tions, does not provide for equality of representation as be 
man and another because any such system. would result in the Si 
having a larger propor sepety sag ton than the Tamil W 


Even in respect of hele secrecy a the ballot, which i in this country we 
should now deem essential, I had an open mind, because what 7 
suitable for Britain is oe fail prea for Sas, There 


of representation and ee it necessary. 10. ‘set up “polling” ae 
the desert, to which the illiterate tribesmen would come on 
camels in order to get their ballot papers and mark crosses on t 
ride on horseback to the | county town and choose the knights 
shire by acclamation at open meetings of the county court. That would | 
not do under Elizabeth II, but ‘it: was a apes ed method 
election under Elizabeth I. 5 
Nevertheless, it is possiaans to generalise, with all the: necessary ‘aad ! 
cations which this example illustrates. The system of government to 
which all the dependent peoples of the Commonwealth are accustomed — 
is the British system. Nor must you think that, because they have not 
been given self-government, they are not familiar with our ‘iples. 
Even before they have a representative legislature they are in 
our methods. They are provided with courts staffed by lawy 
administer justice much as justice is administered in this 
The general ideas of that justice, the inarticulate major premises 
lawyers, to use the phrase. of a great American lawyer, are the same 


colonial people should have the same ‘Faiigcéeitl liberties as) 
in England. Nor should you believe the publicists. who tell 
those liberties do not exist. They are sometimes qualified by wi 
powers vested in the executive, particularly where local pol agitation 
produces disorder. That was so in India for a long time; i 


present in Kenya and . Federation of eres i 


First. Principles _ ieee 455 oc epee 
But those are excepti 
proposition that the li 


ing powers which the government does not possess in es 
dom, but these powers are exceptions to the general pi 

tions which we feel called upon to defend, and in fa 
controversialists among the colonial people make us” 


as existed would be excef 
It is, however, more 


are accustomed. Almost ' the 
it asa good system. Indeed 
double meaning which 
sap ns matter, for | 


Le 


ees like that which say in the United 
The fact that it is called ‘ responsible government” is an 
in its favour, for what is asked for is a system whereby 


en is cae a to the peek Theses are ees See of 


Mcveaih are to be’ found Bie Hampdens, mute Mae 
s, Cromwells guiltless of their countries’ blood. There are 
as - tough as ‘tough old Coke, the toughest man England ever 
and as “ready. to quote Coke’s Institutes or Blackstone’s Com- 
ries OF the Law Bepors as ci young man in the Rerle, There 


Whitehall; ends what is more, they know why it has to be tied. 
months, Ag. I A eae to the. Dele Committee of the 


/ ‘English than I was. 


conditions if it is to be a success; and it is here, I think, that our 
empiricism becomes most pronounced. No two countries in ‘the Com- 


great stress upon the experience of the four countries of Asia which 


likely to be useful, but no other country will share that experience 
exactly. What is more, a pattern cannot be laid down because the 
nly way to ensure that a Constitution will be acceptable is to ask 
the people of the country to produce it. They usually need technical 
 assistance—India was unusual in this respect because it had so many 
7 excellent constitutional lawyers, and Burma drew from India—but 
the political decisions must be taken by local politicians. 
This tradition is older than is generally recognised. The Constitutions 
=. 0 Canada, Australia, and South Africa were produced locally, though 
they were put into operation by legislation of the United Kingdom. 


aa 


The only difference in India and Pakistan was that constituent 
assemblies were formally empowered by legislation from Westminster 
power was transferred forthwith to provisional governments. The 

xample_ of 1921 was not dissimilar, but these precedents are not 
encouraging. There was civil war in Ireland. In India and Pakistan 
> was a vast migration of population, much rioting, and consider- 
e loss of life. The transfer of power is not‘a difficult process if it 
refully organised. It could not be carefully organised in India and 
stan because it was necessary for political reasons to do. the job 
ly. Administration was breaking down in any case, and it would 
facies down completely if the Indian National Congress and the 
lem League had continued to be antagonistic to the government 
dia. Possibly a more leisurely transfer, more effectively organised, 


de that Lord Mountbatten was too impetuous in 1947. My point 
ever, that the Indian procedure was justified, if at all, only by 
cial circumstances of the case. 
example of Ceylon was much nearer the ideal. There had been 
Ministers, with wide but not complete powers, since 1931. 
3 they were asked to prepare constitutional proposals for a 
internal self-government. These were examined by a com- 
45 and were brought into operation, with some modifica- 
n 1947 they were told that they could have complete 
f the new Government agreed after a general election; 
. they were asked to decide upon the necessary 
Thus, the whole process took nearly seventeen 


Nevertheless, the . British Constitution has to ‘be adapted to local 


monwealth ‘have followed the same road. In these talks I shall lay 


| are or have been part of the Commonwealth. Their experience is’ 


' Both Irish Constitutions, those of 1921 and 1937, were local products. 


have been agreed with the political leaders: history may perhaps: 


> “are ree essential Pidittons™ to be bagsed. In ee. 


administrative chaos or such a breakdown of law and order as took — 
place in India and Palestine. In the second place, the normal process 
of social and economic development must continue unchecked, for 
self-government is no substitute for bread-and-butter or curry-and- 
rice. In the third place, the new system of administration must be 
capable of being carried on not merely for a year or two but perman- 


ently. Cases of the break-down of constitutional machinery have 


occurred—in Newfoundland and Malta, for instance—but generally 
the conditions compel everybody to assume that the responsibility of 
the Government of the United Kingdom will completely disappear. 
Not only opinion in the dependent territory but also opinion in the 
United Kingdom insists that, once a new state has been created, it 
should be capable of standing on its own feet, with only-such assistance — 
from the rest of the Commonwealth as may properly be given as 
between one independent country and another. It is possible to devise 
contingent powers, to be exercised by the United Kingdom should 
occasion arise: but if such powers are needed what should be conferred 
is not independence but qualified or limited independence, which should 
in fact be part of the process of transition. Power without responsibility 
is pbiecrensbic, but so is responsibility without power. 

—Third Programme 


Simonstown Naval Base 
By RenrAdmiral A. D. NICHOLL 


navy follows the normal and logical trend of Commonwealth 


4 “\ HE transfer of the base at Simonstown to the South African 
affairs. The all-important aspect of the agreement is that it 


maintains and indeed strengthens the strategic position of the Common- * 


wealth in an area of the greatest importance. The normal route from 
Britain to Indian Ocean ports, Australia, New Zealand, and the Far 
East, is by the Suez Canal, but in time of war there would always be 
the possibility of that route being closed to us. The alternative route 


‘round the Cape would then become vital. The Simonstown base is a 


key point for sea control in the South Atlantic. Both Governments have 


recognised the essential importance of defending South Africa from 


aggression. It is, therefore, most satisfactory that in the agreement the 
South African Government undertakes to provide military and air forces 
for use against aggressors from outside the territory of South Africa. 
The South African navy is also being expanded as a contribution to the 
forces available for controlling the sea. 

With an expanding navy, it is understandable that South Africa 
wants to have its own base, just as other members of the Common- 
wealth have their naval bases. In this case, however, South Africa has 
given firm guarantees to safeguard the British position. The Royal 
Navy will continue to have the use of the base, in peace and in war, 
even in the unlikely event of a war in which South Africa was not 
involved. This would apply also to the ships of Britain’s war-time allies. 

The arrangements for controlling the sea routes round South Africa 
have also been strengthened. On the transfer of the base, the present 
Commander-in-Chief South Atlantic, an officer of the Royal Navy, 
will become the Commander-in-Chief of a strategical zone, a post 
comparable to a Nato naval command. Within this zone, the area 
round South Africa and also the South African naval forces will come 
under a South African flag officer. In peace time the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief will guide the planning, training, and organisation 
of the South African navy, and he will be entitled to call for reports 
on its state of readiness. In war time he would become supreme naval 
commander of the area, with operational control of the South African 
and other allied ships assigned to him. 

The future of the work-people and technicians at the base is fully 
assured under the agreement. The South African Government declares 
that there will be no bar to the recruitment of non-Europeans, and no 
discrimination against them either in rates of pay or in the security 
of their jobs. Finally, the agreement is welcome to the British taxpayer, 
who is relieved of the annual cost of £500,000 which it takes to main- 
tain the base.—From a talk in the North American. Service 
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Ad in Printing 

| HE tenth exhibition of the International Printing Machinery 
and Allied Trades exhibition is now being held at Olympia, 
London, and remains open until the end of this week. Known 
to its friends as IPEX, it is in fact the first exhibition of its 


kind to be held for nearly twenty years. According to the B.B.C. 
industrial correspondent, whose report on the exhibition is given on 


the page opposite, it is perhaps the biggest collection of printing — 


machinery ever assembled anywhere. Inevitably it shows remarkable 
advances, particularly in the use of electronics. Printing as such is just 
over 500 years old, for Johannes Gutenberg used his press first in 1450. 
Gutenberg was the inventor or perfecter of movable types. His press 


consisted of a flat bed on which the type was laid, a platen to hold the © 
paper, and a crude form of roller to apply the ink. This basic form of _ 


printing remained virtually unchanged, except for the application of 
steam power instead of manpower, until the invention of the cylinder 
press by Koenig in 1811. A two-cylinder press was employed by The 
Times from November, 1814, which printed copies of the newspaper 
at about twice the previous rate. ‘A system of machinery, almost 
organic’, it was explained, had been ‘devised and arranged which, 
while it relieved the human frame of its most laborious efforts in 


printing, far exceeds all human powers in rapidity and dispatch’. The © 


human frame is, or can be, relieved of far more labour today. 

- Hand-setting and hand-printing; except for amateurs, is largely a 
thing of the past. But one can, as Mr. John Ryder explains in his recent 
_ book Printing for Pleasure,* buy in a junk shop for about five shillings 
a standing-screw press or ‘ nipping press’ embodying the principles of 
Gutenberg. The ambitious amateur can buy a more expensive hand- 


operated machine and design his own Christmas or invitation cards. 
You can ‘ choose a face to live with’ as Mr. Ryder entitles one of his 


chapters—a phrase that might convey a somewhat different impression 
to anyone but an amateur printer. But for the professional printer 
_ Olympia is the place. There he will see how his paper is made, how his 
type is manufactured, and all the latest refinements in machines. 

To the outsider, probably the most fascinating machines are those 
which employ the teleprinter process and those that set by photography. 
The former process is carried out initially on an impressively small 
machine which punches holes in Morse code into a narrow tape; this 
tape is fed into machines which set automatically. The setting on such 
machines is said to be done at four times the normal rate. These 
machines are already installed in a number of newspaper offices and 
are particularly valuable for high-speed, long-distance work, for example 

_ for conveying copy from London to Glasgow. The machines are not 


entirely mechanical, but one man can look after two machines. If the — 


teleprint type-setter reduces the number of men needed to work the 


_ machines and quickens the speed of setting, the photographic process 


dispenses with the make-up compositor. A machine of this type photo- 
graphs characters (thus eliminating the setting of metal type) and can 
produce composed copy in galley form, directly on film. Since com- 
_ posing is one of the oldest crafts with a complicated (and, some say, out- 


__ of-date) wage structure it is natural that the trade unions concerned, 


both here and in the United States, carefully examine the consequences 


of their introduction. Pressed to their logical conclusion these new 


machines would undoubtedly reduce the amount of labour required to be 
_ employed in the trade, although they might need highly skilled 


operatives and machine tenders. At the same time they might easily 


raise the standard of printing throughout the world. 
* Phoenix House, 9s. 6d. ; 
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to deny that there was ‘a problem of the east European c 


being waged with regard to these countries by certain west 


_ objecting to statements by President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles al 


Soviet Government was “ready to come to an agreement on the most 


_—also freely quoted by Berlin radio—referred to ‘a new plan for Ger- 


_being east Germany should remain ‘ demilitarised ’. In fact, however, 


and under the Rapallo Treaty, said: 


_ brotherly friendship ’ be 


More ‘broadcasts 


é 


reception in Moscow on ¥ 7 


strength, Soviet broadcasts continued to attack western ¢ 
according to a Moscow broadcast quoting Izvestia on July 
still approaching the Geneva conference from ‘ the senseless 
strength policy ’. Again, while Soviet and satellite broad 


discuss, Marshal Bulganin is reported to have said at a dij 
reception in Moscow on July 9 that there will be a comple 
agenda at Geneva, and ‘we will discuss all questions that co: 

One Moscow broadcast, after denying that any east European 
existed, said that ‘if there can be any talk’ about such a pro 
could be reduced in essence to “the need to stop the cold ‘war 


dic 
ta 
and to stop interference in their internal affairs’, such as the disp 
of spies, saboteurs, and ‘ provocative leaflets ’. To lend substance to 
accusation of western interference, trials of ‘ spies’ and ‘ paracht 
were reported in one satellite country after another. In addition 


t 
the satellite states, a Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, objected to. 
Mr. Dulles’ ‘ deliberately false assertion that the U.S.S.R. seems to ha e 
lost interest in the reunification of Germany ’. The broadcast added: 
The logic is simple: if public opinion in the west can be made to 
believe that the U.S.S.R. does not want Germany to be reunified, then — 
it may prove possible to prevent the Geneva conference from succeeding 
and shift the blame on the U.S.S.R.’. Ye ts ee Ps 
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A Moscow broadcast to a number of foreign audiences said tha 


ree hd 


important international problems’, and the Western Powers must 

‘take steps to give proof of their desire to put an end to the po 
of strength and replace it by friendly relations and mutually advante 
ous co-operation’. A Moscow broadcast to Germany said that the 

U.S.S.R. ‘ seeks Germany’s reunification, without the revival of German | 
militarism and without Germany’s integration in any aggressive military 
blocs’. West German opinion was stated to be ‘in favour of the 
neutrality of a unified Germany ’. A Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda | 


many ’ aired in the western press, by which Germany as a whole should 
be included in Nato and the West European Union, while for the time | 


c 


24 
a peaceful and democratic state like the German Democratic Republic | 
[east Germany] can never consent to union with a state of which the 
economic and political structure would be dominated by militarism and 
preparation for war’. A Moscow broadcast to Germany, recalling the 


advantages of Russian-German co-operation during the Napoleoni 


é 


It is well known that the aggressive forces in the U.S.A. and Bri 
have always endeavoured to play off the German and Soviet peoples 
against one another. Pyle VS ie € 
Broadcasts from east Germany were dominated by ‘the fifth anni- 

versary of the Oder-Niesse peace frontier treaty ’. Celebrations included 


the visit of a Polish delegation, headed by Mr. Bierut, to Berlin; and 


the visit of an east German delegation, headed by Mr. Grotewo 
Poland. Mr. Beirut was quoted as saying: eS eae 
Under the hypocritical and fraudylent mask of ‘ liberation” 
United States politicians are playing with different concep 
sion and intervention . .. They are launching absurd concep 


liquidation of the cold war . . . These gentlemen fc 


fellow-fighters for peac 
Grotewohl, Prime Li 
Oder-Niesse frontier ‘ 


MIRACLES OF PRINTING 

_A Lonpon ExursiTIon which has been revived after nineteen years has 
filled Olympia with what is perhaps the biggest collection of printing 
‘machinery ever assembled anywhere. BERTRAM Mycock, B.B.C. in- 
dustrial correspondent, spoke about the international printing and allied 
trades exhibition in ‘ Radio Newsreel’. 

_ * Machines which are controlled through the new science of electronics 

can be counted by the dozen’, he said. ‘ Perhaps the biggest is a rotary 

‘press capable of printing 60,000 newspapers an hour, and in colour 

at that, with only four men to serve it 


_ The work of a score of other men is built ; 
into a series of things that look like filing 
~ cabinets but prove to be containers for one 
of those wonderful electronic brains that 
we now begin to take almost for granted. 
The press which is on view has already 
_ been sold to a newspaper firm in Sweden. 
_ There is a machine which makes envelopes 
at a rate of 10,000 an hour; there is 
_ another one with electronic control which 

takes a good deal of the manual labour out 
_ of box making. - 

- “Newspaper readers are seldom aware 
of the miracles of speed which are 
achieved in printing the modern news- 
paper, and everywhere the demand is for 
‘still quicker methods. It is now possible 
to make a newspaper block direct from a 
photograph and to have it ready to print 
on the rotary machine within twenty 
minutes. Instead of the long process of re- 
photographing and etching, an electric eye 
stands over the photograph and passes 
what it sees to a cutting tool. The tool 
burns tiny impressions into a plastic sheet, 
so making the familiar dot formation 
which makes up the newspaper illustra- 

tion. An American version of this device § 
‘can also enlarge or reduce the picture in % 
process of making the block. 

‘One display shows how news can be 
printed by radio. An operator near the 
“source of the news—it might be an all- 
night sitting of the House of Commons— 
can type the news on a teleprinter which 
“automatically sends it by radio to the 
_ printing office where another machine converts it into paper tape. The 
tape is fed into the printing machine which converts it into type with- 
‘out the aid of human hands. More and more it is apparent that the 
young apprentices of today will have to know something more than 
type, punctuation, and make-up. Many of them will have to be scien- 
sts as well’. 


PRAISE OF THE GERANIUM 
st people pause when they go past Buckingham Palace, to admire 
great splash of scarlet flanking the Victoria Memorial, the scarlet 
f 14,000 geraniums. They are called Gustav Emich, and they came 
rom a single cutting from a plant grown in Hyde Park. Geraniums 
were the rage in Edwardian days, but between the wars they seemed 
to go out of fashion. In 1955 they are back in favour. This a B.B.C. 
‘porter, DouGLAS BRowN, discovered when he visited the Summer 
w of the Royal Horticultural Society. Speaking in ‘The Eye- 
5’, he said: 
was shown a small ‘pale-lemon flower—a delicate and dainty 
mm. It was a wild geranium from South Africa, and was sent from 
n University to the Geranium Society here. This society started 
‘s ago, and already it has between 400 and 500 members. There 
rs in several dominions—Australia and New Zealand, for 
d in a good few other countries. ‘. 


? 


Gustay Emich geraniums flanking the Victoria Memorial 
outside Buckingham Palace 


Did You Hear That? 


‘ The enthusiasm of these geranium growers knows no bounds, as I 
discovered when I talked to the Vice-Chairman of the society, Mr. 
Clifford. Occasionally we switched from geraniums to sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century poetry, and I could not help thinking how apt 
this was—for geraniums seem to have an affinity with the robust 
literature of that period. I suppose most of us think of geraniums as 
flaming red flowers—like those outside Buckingham Palace. So I was 
a little taken aback when I saw the pale yellow miniature from South 
Africa, and more than taken aback when I discovered there are several 
nae hundred varieties of the geranium plant. 

| * Why are geraniums so much in favour 
“; again—why such enthusiasm? For one 
| thing, they bloom for so much of the year 
_ and, for another, they are so wonderful to 
look at. Who could fail to be fascinated by 
the small flower—lemon with deep purple 
markings—called “Triste”? When the 
evening comes on, “Triste” becomes 
scented. Then, if you care for something a 
little flamboyant, there is the gouty ger- 
anium, with its trellis-work of knobbly 
stems, There were standard plants, too, 
plants five foot high or more, with flowers 
like clusters of rambler roses. And there 
were geraniums which looked like a mass 
of ivy leaves. So many colours, from vivid 
scarlet, to pale lemon, so many shapes and 
so many textures. And the scents! I 
pressed leaves between my fingers to 
sample them—some heady, some subtle: 
attar of roses, nutmeg, to name but two’. 


A PEACEFUL MAN 

‘I think James Woodforde must be one 
of the best examples of a truly peaceful 
man’, said JAMES TURNER in ‘ Norfolk 
Miscellany’. ‘The affairs of the great 
world outside his parish of Weston 
Longeville never troubled him. His was 
the ordinary life of an ordinary eighteenth- 
century parson; there was absolutely 
nothing eccentric about him. His life was 
one long span of doing ordinary things— 
above all, eating. You might say, in fact, 
that his life was one stupendous meal after 
another, interspersed with a little haymaking on his glebe, gathering 
in of tithes, pig-keeping, and, not unnaturally, in view of the quantities 
he and his household ate, large doses of rhubarb. 

‘James Woodforde had been jilted in his youth, and he never tried 
the experiment of a love affair again. Instead he devoted himself to the 
joys and sorrows of a country parish at a time when to be fairly well 
off was everything. Like so many of his day, he regarded society as 
settled and satisfactory and had no wish to set about reforming things 
and people. In a word, he was content. 

‘Yet he himself was a charitable man and, I-fancy, he must have 
been much loved in Weston and in and about Norwich. He gave, among 
other things, a dinner to the poor of the parish every Christmas Day. 
Every child who came to the Rectory on St. Valentine’s Day received 
a penny. Even so, Woodforde saw nothing wrong in paying a smuggler 
to bring him goods to adorn his table. On March 29, 1777, we read: 

Andrews the Smuggler brought me this night about 11 o’clock a 
bag of Hyson Tea, 6 Ibs weight. He frightened us a little by whistling 
under the Parlour Window just as we were going to bed. I gave him 
some Geneva and paid him for the tea at 10s. 6d. per lb, £3.3.0. 

‘ Nor was it always the parson and his niece, Nancy—who looked after 
him for twenty-three years—who overdid the eating and drinking. An 
entry in the diary for April 15, 1777, reads: 

Brewed a vessell of Strong Beer today. My two large Piggs by 
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drinking some Beer grounds got so amazingly drunk by it, that they 
were not able to stand and appeared like dead things almost, and so 
remained all night. I never saw Piggs so drunk in my life. I slit their 
ears for them without feeling. 
It is satisfactory to read the the following day, at about tea time, the 
liquor had worn off and that “ my two Piggs were tolerably sober ”. It 
had been an exciting day, and one can imagine the parson running all over 
the parish to call people in to see the strange sight of two drunk pigs. 
‘Yet, how much more exciting must have been October 24, 1785, 
when Woodforde had the toothache. It is bad enough going to the 


dentist today; what must it have been like whem the parson had to send - 


for John Reeves the local farrier, “ Who lives at the Hart and often 
draws Teeth for people”? John Reeves came up at 11 o'clock and, 
says Woodforde: 

He pulled it out for me the first Pull; but it was a monstrous Crash 
and more so it being one of the Eye Teeth; it had but one Fang but 
that very long. A great pain in the Jaw Bone continued all Day and 
Night but nothing so bad as the Toothache. I gave Johnny Reeves 
for drawing it 2/6. 

‘ The winter of 1794 was a great trial: on January 25 we read “ The 
frost this morning more 
severe than yesterday. 3 ‘s 
It froze last night the va 
Chamber Pots above 
Stairs”. In the midst of 
such rigours the parson 
and his household  in- 
dulged in small horseplay, 
to relieve the tedium of 
the dark nights and end- 
less weariness of doing 
the same things over and 
over again. 

** Mrs. Davie and 
Nancy ”, we read, “ made 
me up an Apple Pye bed 
last night”; or, “I took 
Mrs. Davie’s garter to- 
night and kept it. I gave 
her my pair of garters and 
I am to have her other 
tomorrow ”. At the time 
he wrote that, Woodforde 
was over forty, but it was 
with such simple pleasures 
and games that the time 
was passed. The diary, too, besides being a record of his own life, 
throws much light on country customs of the day. He describes tithe 
feasts in full and with great pleasure. And not unnaturally because 
food was, above all, his abiding joy. 

“Here is a record of one of his famous dinners. No need to give a 
definite date to the entry, similar ones can be found in all five volumes 
of the diary: . 


We had for Dinner 2 Dishes of soals fryed, Ham and 3 boiled chicket, 
a large piece of boiled Beef, beans, a Couple of Duck roasted and Peas, 
Gooseberry Pies and Currant Pies. Our Desert after Dinner was 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooseberries and Currants, Almonds and 
Raisins, and a. couple of Fine Melons, Port wine and Mounatin, strong 
Beer, Porter and Table Beer. 


‘Most of such food, let it be said, the parson had either grown 
himself or brewed—or bought off a smuggler. There seems little reason 
why he should not have been contented ”, 


THIS IS NEW YORK 


“I suppose it is true of any country that if you stay away long enough 
things look strange and you feel odd’, said ALISTAIR COOKE in ‘ Letter 
from America’. “ But I wonder if there is any place where this trans- 
formation takes place so quickly as it does in America. I was in 
Manhattan for one hectic day in mid-May; next day I was in London, 
and I was back here on June 7. I walked along a street I walk along 
every day, and an old Georgian building, which I admit had been 
caer rain say oS Haas some time; had now vanished 
completely an steel frames of a twenty-five-storey skyscra 

are now taking shape. 4 rf 2 


The Roxy Theatre, New York 


‘I took some visitors around town in a car the first night I w: 
back here and I might have been a recently released prisoner of war. - 
A restaurant I know well had changed its name, for the simple reason — 
that it had been sold, totally reconstructed, and redecorated, all in 
the space of three weeks. Of course there were the more obvious victims 
of time and decay. A play written by a novelist friend of mine, which — 
had not yet opened in mid-May had, I am sorry to say, opened and — 
folded its tents to the sound of groaning investors, and when I went — 
to a ticket agency the man had even. forgotten its name. Mainly, — 
though, it is the appearance-of the streets, The apartment house next 
to yours, which has had a green awning for years suddenly has a 
blue one. Buildings are still coming down and still racing up, as they © 
did with such a rousing clatter in the months after the end of the war. 
It is my guess that three years from now Park Avenue especially, — 
in midtown, will have been so transformed with modern glass-and-steel — 
skyscrapers that it will have lost for ever its characteristic appear- 
ance, that adaptation of the Italian Renaissance style to American 
apartment buildings which some people, including me, feel was a true © 
and admirable tradition. 

‘I suppose the most incredible change to a foreigner and the most — 
typical to New Yorkers is 
the decision to raze to the 
ground the big, modern, 
steel- and-cement sky- 
scraper theatre known as 
the Roxy, which was the 
pride of New York when 
it was built only twenty- 
three years ago. Here is 
part of the description of 
it in the current Federal 
guide to New York City: 


Its foyer has Bubinga 
magohany walls whose 
soft tones are accented 
by vermilion doors lead- 
ing to the auditorium. 
The auditorium itself 
seats’ 3,700 people [by 
the way, the Rockefeller 
Center Music Hall, 
another movie- theatre, 
seats 6,200 and they are 
leaving that up], From 
its ceiling hangs a six- 
ton chandelier, the larg- 
est in the world, with 
its own special ventilating system that carries off the heat produced 
by its four hundred bulbs . . . Steichen, Maurice Heaton, Arthur Crisp 
decorated the mezzanines and lounges. 


‘This huge modern theatre is not some Victorian monster or a 
baroque relic of the gay ‘nineties, that has to make way for a rail- 
road station or a power plant. It is an admirable modern skyscraper, 
devoid of the sort of surplus, pseudo-classical ornament that defaced 
so many of the early skyscrapers. It is one unit of the organic whole 
that makes up the modern centre of New York—the Rockefeller Center 
project. In 1932, it was built. In 1954, a fabulous New York char- 
acter, who buys buildings every other week for $8,000,000 or 
$10,000,000 and then tears them down to put up a $20,000,000 build- 
ing, bought the Roxy and will destroy it. Next year a new skyscraper 
will go up on its site—an office building. 

* That is New York. I am at this moment looking down on 51st Street 
from a height of thirty-three storeys. I have known 5ist Street for 
twenty-three years. And it did not change too much up to the war. But 
since 1948 it has been practically rebuilt. I hope you get the picture. 
This is the very centre of the most of ttan, } 
where the land values are stratospheric and consequently the real-} 
estate values are beyond the reach of mortal wage-slaves. Along this 
street, between Park Avenue and Sixth Avenue—three blocks only— 
eighty per cent. of the buildings standing in 1947 have been destroye 
and in their place six new skyscrapers have gone up, the ; 
which is twenty-one storeys. Two of them alone span the whol 
from Fifth to Madison, towering over and crowding in 
Georgian ‘houses four high—or low! This is Ne 
place that does not conceive of a city as a slow-accumu 
style and way of life, but as ' nves int 
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The History of Strikes 


By ASA 


HILE a strike is in progress, it is front-page news. The 

massed resources of the press are fully employed—though 

often partially or superficially—in exploring the human 

background, distributing praise and blame, and making 

suggestions about a possible settlement. When a strike is ended, how- 

ever, it usually fades from national memory. Large-scale or prolonged 

strikes may, it is true, be remembered and discussed for years after- 

wards, and even small restricted strikes may leave a powerful impact 

on a particular industry or locality, but little systematic attention has 

ee paid by either Iaymen or experts to the history of strikes as a 
whole. 

There are three main reasons for the lack of careful attention. In 


| the first place, there is often a shortage of available evidence. 
‘Only the actors in a strike are aware of the true background 
| of the trouble, the strategic moments in the story, and the 
“exact way in which a settlement is reached. And the actors 
“may well know only their own side of the episode. Before long, 
‘their memories become highly selective and extremely unreli- 
ble. In consequence, the historian often faces bigger difficul- 
"ties in narrating a strike than he does in chronicling a war. 
_ Secondly, it requires a very special combination of quali- 
‘ties to be able to interpret a strike at all. The lawyer may 
provide his set of facts, but they are found to be formal and 
“incomplete. The psychologist may ‘present his bundle. of 
nterpretations, but they are almost inevitably tentative and 
to question. The economist may offer his volumes of 
fatistics, but many of them will be irrelevant and others 
“purely descriptive. Somehow the historian of strikes must 
‘be able to make use of other people’s disciplines without 
ccepting any of them uncritically. He must also be able to 
Jo something even more difficult—to get to know the world 
of labour sufficiently well not to be treated by leaders or by 
nk-and-file as an inquisitive outsider. 
Thirdly, people with such rare gifts tend to be drawn 
to discussions of strikes actually in progress or into concilia- 
mn work of one kind or another rather than into writing 
fory. They rarely have leisure for anything more than per- 
nal recollections—for such is the world of industrial rela- 
s that before one strike can be recorded another has 


The scene at a colliery in south Wales during the coal strike of 1912 
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probably begun. These three reasons taken together are dangerous!y 
compelling, yet the general history of strikes is a subject which needs to 
be studied and publicised in different sections of society. 

During the course of the twentieth century there have been many 
periods of bitter industrial conflict, which make the industrial unrest 
of 1955 seem relatively mild. Between 1910 and 1914, for example, 
there was open industrial warfare, which was eventually swallowed up 
only in the greater violence of the first world war. The strikers were 
remarkably law-abiding; but their language—and the language of their 
employers—suggested that no compromise was possible. 1912, the year 
of the first great coal strike, was particularly stormy. Nearly 1,500,000 
workers were involved in industrial disputes, and almost 41,000,000 
working days were lost as a result of them. 

A second great period of industrial unrest began 
with the year 1919 and went on through 1920 and 
1921. In 1921, the year of the famous Black Friday, 
more than twice as.many working days were lost than 
in the previous peak year of 1912. And before the 
memories of Black Friday had faded away, the sequence 
of events leading to the General Strike of 1926 had 
begun. Working days lost during the year of the 
General Strike were more than three times the 
1912 figure. 

Post-1945 figures are small by comparison. The 
frequency of strikes has increased since 1926, but the 
number of workers affected and the amount of labour 
time lost has greatly fallen. The reasons for this change 
are to be found in the altered character of the strikes. 
From 1919 to 1926 they were mainly national disputes, 
associated with the development of collective bargain- 
ing on a large scale, and with the rapid fluctuations in 
the price level, which made it difficult for national 
negotiations to work smoothly. 1926 was a break. The 
General Strike, as Francis Williams has remarked, 
served as a ‘dividing line between the belief in force 
as the ultimate authority in industrial relations and 
the slow recognition of a new balance of relationship 
in which the trade unions were to be accepted as 


Strikers watching a London bus, being towed away during the General Strike of 1926 
Illustrations ‘ Picture Post’ Library 
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- Monckton: 


~ Between 1927 and 1939, union leaders 
Particularly when heavy unemploy 
success. The yearly average of working ¢ ys 
- down to 3,000,000 and what strikes there were sprang for the most part 
: Sirota local grievances. Since 1939, as close and consistent co-operation 


“aya all poedhitde 


- has been achieved between trade unions and the state, the number of | 
working days lost has been relatively low. In the words of Sir Walter _ 
‘The attention of the Government and the public was — 


always vividly caught by disputes where conciliation failed. Yet over a 


wide area industrial relations still happily remained good’. Most of 
the strikes which have occurred, until recently at any rate, have been — 


short and unofficial, and compared with those of the early twentieth 


‘century have been less directly concerned with wage increases and © 
_ reduction of hours. Many of them have centred on working pe ee 4 


ments, rules, discipline, and wage ratios. 


_ A knowledge of these broad twentieth-century . trends enables he . 
events of 1955 to be placed in more secure historical perspective. — 


Po dustiial unrest in the welfare state is less strident than industrial 


unrest in Edwardian and Georgian England. Voluntary and statutory © 
procedures have been worked out for negotiating wages and working _ 
conditions as well as for “avoiding disputes. The result has been a sharp — 
fall in the number of working days lost. The growth of a powerful 


union leadership and its recognition by both employers and the state 


has made for a greater sense of responsibility. Such trends have proved 


far more effective than political or legal restraints in conditioning the 
pattern of industrial relations. The last few weeks, however, have 
shown that strikes can continue to take place in a very different social 
system from that of 1912 or 1926, and to show why this is so it is 
_necessary to pass from historical description ’ to historical analysis. What 
are the different types of strike? Can the causes of strikes be classified? 
Much has been written about types of strike, most classifications 
falling into convenient pairs— Positive ” and ‘ negative * » ‘defence ’ 
and ‘attack’ (American classifications), “ ‘spontaneous’ and ‘ strategic- 
ally planned ° (an English and French classification), 


ordinary ’ (a private classification of Sir Winston Churchill’s). ‘Positive’ 
strikes or ‘attack’ strikes are those designed to secure improved con- 
ditions of labour: negative or ‘defence’ strikes are those begun in 


response to changes made by the employer, to modifications he intro- 


duces into the schedule of wages, hours, and physical conditions of 
employment. The number of ‘negative’ strikes has been large in 
England in recent years. In the United States, ‘ positive’ strikes, or 


nature of American collective bargaining, as the recent success of 
the United Automobile Workers in their battle to secure a guaranteed 
annual wage has shown: 


—_ - 


5 Spontaneous’ Strikes . 
_ * Spontaneous’ strikes are those bea for reasons of immediate 
grievance. The first cause may be very slight on the surface—a curtail- 


- ment of meal times, the sacking of a shop steward, an insulting notice, — 


an unexplained transfer of a worker—but in the trade-union world 
issues of expediency quickly turn into battles of principle. Furthermore, 
behind the apparently slight—even frivolous—grievance there may well 


_ be smouldering unrest merely waiting to burst into flame. Spontaneous — 
strikes may be lightning strikes—‘ quickies’ as some Americans have — 


called them—or prolonged strikes which, through obstinacy or mis- 
_ handling, pass through several phases. They are often contagious, other 
workers in the same industry being affected, or, for reasons of imitation 
or solidarity, workers in allied and adjacent fields. 


Most English strikes appear to be spontaneous rather than strategic- 


ally planned, although the Electrical Trades Union has recently special- 


ised in planned strike campaigns, and in earlier periods of the twentieth , 


century theories of strike strategy have been advanced by certain militant 


union leaders in order to justify their actions. Between 1910 and 1914, 
for instance, syndicalist ideas of starting strike campaigns rather than. 


relying on parliamentary action in order to better working-class con- 
ditions spread among some parts of the trade-union movement, though 
never to the extent that either the syndicalists or the professional 


opponents of the trade unions liked to think. It was France rather 


_ than England which applied itself to the diligent and systematic study 


_ of the timing, placing, and tactics of strikes—‘ gréviculture’ as one. 
writer called it. When the General Strike eventually broke out in — 
. England in 1926 it was far from the viaceeiggsd ‘small corer inc 


=. ‘ ¥ ise in a 
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s lost during this period was 


s Grimethorpe coal strike of 1947, for example, one journalist n¢ 


prominent part. ‘ This Ae were able to do’, one Dee, Labour Board. 


_cannot be so easily disposed of, and full accounts of unofficial strikes 


‘official’ and 
“unofficial ’ (the popular classification), or even ‘ ordinary ’ and ‘ extra- 


centrations of people are concerned’. Only in a dispute of the second 


threats of strikes, have been of key importance, partly because of the — popalition by providing military and naval fi # det 4 


_-atmosphere that all strikes are ‘extraordinary ’ and all crippling to the 


_ Strikes are symptoms of industrial malaise and maladjustment rather 


. would also have far-reack 


frequent c ( 
all ‘strategy, but i even in 
to exist, * spontaneous 
strikes and toa consid 
of events. 


‘ Official’ and ‘Unofficial? er oe 
Tie distinction between * official % and ' ‘unofficial 


the reer or the Sationbfised industries aa the -celebrat 


the men are bound together : as a battering ram against the : 
of the National Coal Board; at the same time they are preps 
fight their union. Some! have even torn up their union cards. : 


In the dock disputes, which have become regular events in the Bs 
economic calendar, unofficial leaders have always been able to play a 


report. putas © 7° oe .¥ ay 4 
because the Unions, ‘having peocicneie fro the open-air “thilitad cy of 
the early days to the practice of securing improvements by nego iatio a 
are necessarily somewhat vulnerable to the tactics of mob rule. — 


Such an expression of opinion from above looks rather. one-sided to 
the historian. The tension and strain behind many unofficial strikes one 


paying attention to rank-and-file opinions, would. be extremely pee 
Sir Winston Churchill’s sub-division— ordinary’ and ‘extra 
ordinary ’—was propounded it in 1919, when he was discussing, in a very 
different context from that of today, ‘the proper use of troops in dealing. 
with strike disturbances. He distinguished on that occasion between an. 
“ordinary trade dispute’ (not defined) and a dispute “where vital ser- 
vices affecting the health, life, and safety of large cities or great con- 


type was the state entitled to intervene and ‘ come to the rescue of “4 


Winston’s distinction, although a private one, is reflected in what is 2 
fairly commonly held view, that while a particular sort of strike is 
legitimate, a strike which threatens general catastrophe may not be so. 
_ The difficulty in practice is to draw dividing lines, which can 
generally applied. It has— ‘sometimes been argued in the post-] 


national economic interest, but such an argument is too ‘extreme. 


than causes, and if all strikes were deemed illegitimate or “extra- 
ordinary’ in a welfare ‘state, even more serious forms of industrial 
tension would probably take their place. Working slowly or listlessly 
might quickly merge into near-sabotage, and as the story of the Europe 
underground during the second world war showed, such practices are 
far more crippling than a whole ‘succession of strikes, Absenteeism: 
high labour turnover, a less insta 


‘strikes can be accoun 
administrative, geogra 
Sack ae can be got 


tial provision of a ter omment: 
strikes of August 1911 attri ten e 
the shade. Weather may it influence the seasonal incidence of s 
the historian would be foolish t ) 


ae height of the 
le on a Anti- 


ocation. The west Midlands, with a diversified and - 
s group of industries, were less prone to strike in the 


than the isolated and eeeaaly, se aw 
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on background fe strike incidence i is even more fenpoctant 
ian of strikes. There is a historical relationship’ between — 


y See Lehhe was noted in the nineteenth Sra 
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ious ed panes sand t out hers the economic Ze aa 
There is is a close: relationship between the level of employ- 


1 and 1914 was far more important in producing strikes 
¢ dissemination of syndicalist ideas, and the peak point in the. 


take a very different period, the increase in employment 
33 coincided with an increase in the number of strikes. In 
England, full employment, by tilting bargaining power 
ur of the. worker, ‘has - permitted; if not oe taped, a large 
WDE Strikes. 2s 3; f 
second ‘main point can also be made Sqithoct sophisticated 
alysis. Wages and price movements have always influenced both the 
requency — and the duration of strikes. In the inter-war years, trade 
nions s wielded the strike weapon frequently to resist decreases in money 
wages; since 1945, in a period of full employment, movements in real 
wages have influenced their actions, too. What ‘money will buy has 
n€ a very relevant factor in determining trade-union demands. If 
_ prices were to fall in the future, it seems likely, in the light of twentieth- 
tury experience, that there would be strong union resistance, even to 
the point of strike action, to prevent money wages from falling. 
_ There are several features of the history of strikes, however, which 
cannot be explained by the economic historian working alone. The 
problem of motivation is not finally settled in terms of material calculus. 
Questions of status are perhaps as important as questions of income in 
many twentieth-century strikes, even when wage demands figure pro- 
minently on the trade-union agenda. Just as workers have sometimes 
been driven to strike in unfavourable economic conditions, as the miners 
were in 1921, so they may still strike when wage demands are met by 
negotiation. machinery. The revolution in dockers’ employment and 
- __ working conditions, which followed the setting up of the Dock Labour 
Board, created new Papviogical es in whe telations between 
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- OSIAH WEDGWOOD was a pioneer of the Industrial Revolu- 
‘tion. For many of us who were bred in the liberal tradition, 
/ such a phrase conjures up a picture of a grinder of the faces 
J of the poor; square-jawed, steely-eyed. You might expect him 

> a man-of inflexible character, narrow, philistine, and possibly 
ritical; one whose interests were limited to profit and the accumu- 
I tion of capital, and, perhaps, indifferent to poverty, squalor, and 
n suffering: one of those men whose sole memorials are the mean 
f the dirty towns wee erupt like Nos across the Midland 


curally eed were such men—every apie eed change creates 
ortunity for the tough and the heartless—but Josiah Wedgwood 
me of them. Certainly he was tough. You have only to look 
portrait of him to realise that. His jaw was formidably 
And only a tough-minded man could have done 
at Wedgwood did for the sake of his business. 
the result of a serious illness in childhood: the 


in ise eae which ove. become ‘associated 


| number of strikes coincided with the low point of unemploy- 


efeely ae dna “how 
ly off days of casual labour, * 
“ Questions of organisation and recognition are also important. English Be 


= hte unions are voluntary associations, and, as the recent railway 


dispute showed, co-operation between NUR. and A.S.L.E.F. cannot 


‘simply be achieved by offering good advice or by raising questions of 


logic. In the course of the last few months it has become clear that the 
inherited structure of British trade-union organisation is by no means 


_ perfectly adapted to the maintenance of industrial peace and the in- 


crease of industrial efficiency. It is likely that unless there is consider- 
able re-thinking by the unions themselves, many mid-twentieth- 


century strikes will centre on questions of effective union organisation 
_rather than on questions of wages. 


Lastly, the historian of strikes, “particularly caverta with their 
motivation, must be suspicious of simple explanations in terms of 


“mechanical cause and effect. In a complicated industrial society, some 


strikes defy the sort of explanations I have been discussing. The 


-syndicalists with their over-all strategy of strikes had a Bech They — 
were prepared to go so far as to say that 


No strike has ever been lost, and there can be no defeat for he igboust 
movement. However disastrous- the day of battle has been, it has been’ 
worth its. price, and only the scars remain to bear testimony that the 
movement is invincible and that no mortal wound can be inflicted 


upon it, 
~ Such a thesis, eraued with great eloquence by writers Sikes hele anes 


to strikes the qualities of myths, and some twentieth-century strikes , 
have undoubtedly borne testimony to this philosophy. 
Even without such an .over-all strategy, short spontaneous strikes 


often have about them elements of release and escape, zest in self- 


assertive and enefgetic leadership, delight in group solidarity, and protest — 
against normally accepted authority. A pre-war writer in a trade-union - 
magazine may have been right when he said that ‘the only man who — 
desires a strike for fun is the man who wants to go to hell for a, 


pastime ’, but in the post-war world, the more talk there is of responsi- 
bility, the greater, often, is the desire to flee from it. The twentieth — 


century has seen enormous changes in the shape of English society, in 
the role of the state, and in the amount of formal co-operation, media- 
tion, and consultation. There is often a tendency to assume that because 
these developments have taken place there will be an automatic adjust- 
ment of the difficulties which previously gave rise to strikes in a world 
of open class struggle and picturesque inequality. In fact new difficulties 
are created with new gains, and the only way to eliminate strikes 
altogether would be to dabble in répression. The healthy and wise 
alternative to such a course_is to suggest greater study of the changing 


nature of the problem, to encourage unionists themselves to examine 


the internal implications of their new external power, to extend and 
speed-up the apparatus of grievance settlement, and to behave with tact 
and patience when troubles break out—Third ‘Programme 


= a oe of the Industrial Revolution 


i i. PLUMB on Josiah Wedgwood 


slightest knock caused inflammation and pain, and knocks were un- 
avoidable when you were riding through the deep, muddy Midland 
lanes in winter. So to avoid the long periods of sickness and the inter- 
ruption of business Wedgwood had the leg amputated. In those days 
there were no anaesthetics, no sterilisation of instruments; each act of 
surgery was a gamble with death. The key to much of ‘Wedgwood’s 
success in life was his boldness and courage in decisions such as this. 

Although Wedgwood’s square jaw immediately attracts the eye, no 
one can look at his picture without realising that he was far from being 
a simple man. His eyes are wide, frank, enquiring, but his mouth per- 
haps is even more interesting than his eyes. It is soft, almost sensual, 
the one beautiful feature of that powerful, ugly face. The final im- 
pression of this great portrait is of strength, intelligence, and, oddly 
enough, compassion—a quality not often associated with a pioneer of 
the Industrial Revolution but one which is borne out by the story of 
Wedgwood’ s life. 

He was born in 1730 at Burslem—then the only ‘town’ in the 
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Potteries and not a very prosperous 
one at that. His family was typical 
of a curiously English mixture of class. 
He was descended from a long line of 
small landowners; some had married 
well, others had drifted into trade, most 
eked out their inheritance with a small 
pottery business. But it was a family 
of wide connections and one which 
possessed a number of useful reserves 
of capital. Wedgwood himself tapped 
one of these when he married his 
cousin Sarah, the daughter and heiress 
of a prosperous cheese factor in 
Cheshire. The origins of many of the 
great figures of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion were similar to Wedgwood’s. Few 
of them were born in poverty; most of 
them came from families with a little 
money and a knowledge of trade. 

As potters, the Wedgwoods were 
well known and successful within the 
narrow limits of the Staffordshire pot- 
tery trade. The invention of salt glaze 
in the sixteen-nineties and the proxi- 
mity of the great Cheshire salt deposits 
gave the district a fillip in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. But by 
the time Wedgwood was growing to 
manhood in the late seventeen-forties 
the industry was losing ground. The 
dull colours of salt glaze were beginning 
to bore the public. The gentry and 
aristocracy preferred Dutch or French pottery, or porcelain imported 
at great cost from China. The English products were too heavy, too 

grossly decorated, too obviously peasant 
ware for the growing refinement of the 
wealthy classes. 
The potters knew it, and Wedgwood 
grew up in an atmosphere of experiment. 
~ From his earliest days he was determined 
. to improve Staffordshire pottery. He was 
a man of enormous patience and resource: 
once set on a course, he was not easily 
deterred by failure. That square, obstinate 
chin was highly symbolic of his rugged 
determination. Before ‘he perfected his 
famous Jasper ware—that blue and white 
pottery which immediately springs to the 


Cameo (slightly enlarged) by 


Wedgwood and Richard ‘ ; : 

Ln iol it shows a chained mind when Wedgwood is mentioned—he 
slave and the inscription made over 10,000 trial pieces. From the 
reads: ‘Am I not a man 


first he set his standards extremely high 
and that was one of the reasons for his 
success.. He tried, and finally succeeded, in making English pottery 
almost as fine as the best that Europe or China could offer. I say 
“almost as fine’ deliberately. It was never Wedgwood’s intention to 
produce a few exquisite masterpieces. From the start he wanted to 
capture a world market; to make fine pottery cheap enough for the 
middle classes and beautiful enough for kings and princes. That is 
why from the first he concentrated his attention on his ‘ useful ’ pottery, 
the white Queen’s ware which quickly achieved an international reputa- 
tion; Catherine, Empress of Russia, ordered a magnificent dinner service 
of a thousand pieces. A generation later, a service followed Napoleon 
to St. Helena. In the years between, the use of Wedgwood had spread 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

This astonishing achievement, which poured a new and invigorating 
wealth into the Midland counties, was not easily brought about. Great 
difficulties needed to be overcome; and technical advance was not 
enough by itself. For one thing, the human material was not very 
tractable. The Staffordshire potters were no more easy to discipline 
than most eighteenth-century craftsmen who liked doing their own 
jobs in their own way and in their own time. They. wandered from 
process to process as the mood seized them; worked hard and drank 
harder. Everything was done by fits and starts. That was not Wedg- 
wood’s way, and once they started to work for him those habits had 


and a brother? ” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Josiah Wedgwood. (1730-1795) 
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to change. In his factories hours were 
regular and processes ‘methodical, so 
that production could go on con- 
tinuously. Exhortation, rewards, punish- 
ments, and education—by these methods 
Wedgwood created a factory system 
capable of mass production of fine 
quality pottery. At the same time, he 
provided far more stable and profitable 
working conditions than the journey- 
men potters had ever known before. 
Increased trade and population natu- 
rally increased amenities: schools, 
musical festivals, literary and scientific 
institutes—all were encouraged by 
Wedgwood. They helped to dispel the 
medieval barbarity into which so many 
of the potters had been born. Living 
conditions improved greatly. It is hard 
for us to realise that the mean, crumb- 
ling slums which we view with such 
disgust represented in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries a triumph 
in working-class conditions, an advance 
on the mud and wattle houses of the 
earlier centuries. 

Disciplined labour, systematic pro- 
duction, high technical achievement— 
even these were not enough to secure 
Wedgwood’s success. In his early 
youth, coal for firing the potter’s oven 
had frequently to be carried on the 
backs of men: no other beast of burden 
could struggle through the deep quagmires which the roads became in 
winter. Packhorses and the wagons of summer time were not much 
cheaper than men. The raw materials of the trade were all bulky, all 
expensive to move. Hence it is natural to find Wedgwood in the fore- 
front of the battle for improved communications, and here luck was on 
his side, Liverpool, under the energetic inspiration of a small band of 
highly intelligent merchants, was growing fast. The Duke of Bridgwater, 
and his engineer Brindley, were beginning to solve some of the problems 
which its growth created by developing artificial waterways or canals. 
Liverpool was the natural port for Staffordshire, and Wedgwood 
became the leading agitator for a Trent-Mersey canal, a project which 
involved far more difficult engineering problems than any previously 
tackled by Brindley. There was much opposition but the tide of life 
was with Wedgwood and his friends. They got their canal and were 
splendidly justified—freight was reduced from 10d. to 14d. per ton 
per mile. 


(continued on page 67) 
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Portrait of C. E. Montague, by IVOR BROWN 


HIRTY years ago Montague of The Manchester Guardian 

was a name that every intelligent journalist knew and revered. 

Today, I wonder how many even of the well-read could give 

clear answers about this man of exceptional gifts and remark- 

able character? Wasn’t he a dramatic critic, you say? He was—and 

one of the truly great writers on the theatre. But he was much more 

besides, and I would like to try to give a glimpse of the man as he 
_was to his friends and colleagues. 

; His father was an Irish priest who left the Church, married, came 
to England, settled on the Thames near Richmond, and eee his sons 
through the ‘prep.’ school age—and evi- 

dently taught them brilliantly. Charles, who 

was born in 1867, went on to the City of 

London School where he profited by the 

‘admirable teaching of a notable schoolmaster, 

Evelyn Abbott: he won an exhibition in 

classics at Balliol College, Oxford; he worked 
and played hard, and won from the Master 

of Balliol, the great Benjamin Jowett, the 
‘comment, ‘You must write for the news- 

papers’. This he very soon did, For C. P. 
Scott, the editor of The Manchester Guardian, 

‘noticed’ some undergraduate writings by 

' Montague and snapped him up when he was 
on the verge of taking an educational job in 

India. He went to Manchester in 1890 and 
stayed there until the end of 1925, giving 

‘thirty-one years of continuous service to one 

paper, with four. years away at the war. 

' Like the good apprentice, he married his 
master’s daughter, Madeleine Scott, and the 

/marriage was happy and fruitful. He lived 
close to his father-in-law in Fallowfield. He 

was a regular leader-writer, whose work was 
so individual in pungency or perfection of 

“praise that it signed itself. Latterly, he was 
in command when Scott was away and so had 
to oversee other men’s leaders and articles. 
What is more, he amended them with a touch 

_of genius. If he altered a phrase or inserted a 
‘point the writer knew how much better 
"Montague could have done the whole job. 

His life had a large share of paradox. He 
was Irish and pro-Irish, but none loved England better. He was an 
-intellectual and wrote, often, an intricate and inlaid prose, very literary 

"prose, with its apt quotations, especially from Shakespeare, and its 

delicate, allusive touch. Yet nobody was further from the pallid 

intellectualism that was later to be called highbrow. Once, after meet- 
ing with one of the superior persons who called himself a Liberal, 
ontague wrote to his wife: 

It made me half inclined to cry, and ‘half to laugh, to be let into his 
idea of the general misery and degradation of his fellow-creatures—the 
_ people who are whistling, singing comic songs, and revelling in their 
_ families and Saturday outings and everything they come across, while 
poor X trails along in his brown studies. 

_ He admired the common man who had no self-pity and plenty of 
lively geniality. He said it made him shudder to think of ordinary 
people being taught ‘ how to be wise and happy in life by people not 

yet through the elaborate melancholy of youth or by poor, shuffling, 

half-defeated semi-competents ’. One result of this was that he could 
enjoy life in a city which the intellectuals regarded as dark and dreary 
beyond words. He could thrive on his own observation of the northern 
owns, observation wonderfully recorded in his book, The Right Place, 

S well as in some of his novels: he could find almost paradisal 

leasure in a Saturday spent up on the Pennines where the mills and 
= moors are mingled in a sombre kind of grandeur. 
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Charles Edward Montague, c. 1925 
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There is a novel of his called A Morning’s War which has a typically 
happy description of such a day when the walkers stand on the high, 
northern water-shed and see the separate kingdoms of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire spread below. By jumping on a damp and mossy mound 
they sent the waters squirting east and west, filling the Humber, filling 
the Mersey. They were on top of a good world, A letter he wrote to 
H. M. Tomlinson sums it up: 

I don’t give a hang for all the sound intellectual reasons for devotion 
to a country—pride in its greatness or its blasted ‘ rough island story’, 
or the pedigree of its kings. I would as soon love it for its imports of 
jute. As far as I can tell, my own regard for 
England is almost wholly sensuous,. or at 
any rate broad-based on something sen- 
suous. My England is the Strand and 
Waterloo Bridge and all the Thames and 
the Pennine Hills here, and the crowd at a 
League football match, and Midland farmers 
talking like Shallow and Silence about the 
Price of beasts, and the look of the common 
soldier in France at anything new, and the 
special kind of good-temper and humour 
and relenting decency that the man of the 
working classes has here. 

He never rhapsodised without knowledge. 
His praise of the climbers’ peaks and of the 
Alpine panorama was based on his own great 
skill and daring as a climber. His lovely 
writing about his boyhood country, the 
Thames valley near to London, was based 
on affection for the ferrymen, the boatmen, 
and the riverside types; also on a real under- 
standing of tides and currents and weather 
and the ways of fish and fowl. He was curious 
about everything and he probed before he 
praised. But his life in Manchester, in 
regular attendance at the office, was spent in 
diligence eleven months of the year. He was 
a shy man and his colleagues who found him 
so easy to admire also found him hard to 
know. He made his own room, in the leader- 
writers’ corridor, a fortress whence he 
launched his searing attacks on all the causes 
against’ which the Guardian fought, the Boer 
War, tariff reform, and all forms of. reaction- 
ary intolerance. 

A master of words, Montague loved doing and deeds. The names 
of his two books of short stories, Fiery Particles and Action, come 
naturally. The first title he chose because his stories were about the 
people of his fancy, ‘ wild bodies that want to be up and doing some- 
thing’ and not the passive drifters who decline everything that is 
declinable. It was this spirit that took him to the war in 1914, though 
well beyond the permitted age. His hair was prematurely white, but he 


' dyed it to avoid the look of age, thus causing H. W. Nevinson to 


remark that while many have gone white through fear, Montague had 
gone dark through courage. He got himself accepted as a private in the 
24th Service Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers because it included senior 
men who could pass as fit. He trained strenuously and enjoyed the effort 
of it, even the gruelling route-marches. The early section of his post- 
war book Disenchantment has memorable descriptions of the comrade- 
ship and the keenness as well as of the countryside in which they slogged 
away. He took a bomb- throwing course and was badly injured. He got 
into the front trenches in April 1916; he was overcome not by shell- 
fire but by the water and mud which he described as the real horrors 
of war. Bronchitis sent him back to the base and the rule against having 
men of his age in the firing- -line, a rule he had so far dodged, was 
enforced against him. 

He had got his sergeant’s stripes and dreaded spending the rest of 
the war guarding a bit of coast or drilling conscripts: so, with a little 


a Bur te did not stick to "those Limits, ‘pelea they should see the real 4 his r 


thing. Shaw was with him in January 1917 and he said that: 


The standing joke about Montague was his craze for being under 
_——s fire, and his tendency to lead the distinguished visitors, who did not 
, 7 necessarily share this taste (rare at the front), into warm corners. Like 
most standing jokes it was inaccurate, but had something in it .. . Both 
of us felt that, being there, we were wasting our time when we ‘were not 
within range: of the guns. We had come to the theatre to see the play, 
snot to enjoy the intervals between the acts like fashionable people. at 
Pie the opera. 


The war 1s described in Disenctanaee and in the dovel Rough 


Justice and in many of his short stories. He had joined in what he 


‘believed to be a crusade and he watched the high spirit of 1914 


- coarsened and degraded by the stupidity of the high-ups, by the job- 


to old, ungenerous states of mind when the peace was made. The 
common man had justified all Montague’s faith in him: his so-called 
betters had not. Continually Montague attacked this ugly failure with 


a Satiric energy and an indignation reminiscent of Swift. Indeed, some — 


of his finest writing came out of his passion for common decency and 
his arraignment of its betrayal, as well as from his delight in all natural 


-. and its best. These things seemed almost to transfigure him. 
if The theatre was one of his delights and he served with brilliant 
_ discrimination as a dramatic critic. But once more he had the ordinary 
playgoer in mind: he would not be the savant. ‘The good critic’, he 
said, ‘must know the best that has been said and thought but must 
be on the alert against regarding himself as a kind of augur, ordained 
to tell the common man what is what, on the strength of this surveying, 


; referring, and casting- up business. That way lies pedantry and preten- — 


tiousness ’. 
e His volume of reviews and articles. on. the theatre called Dramatic 
_. PValues stands high in the range of writing about plays: it put him 
See: with the masters, Lamb, Hazlitt, Shaw, Max Beerbohm. It is 


full of ‘his personality, his gusto, his uncanny powers of perception, — 


_-and his width of delight. He could pay the just tribute to George Robey’s 
¥ _ dynamic embodiment of shrews and topers in the music-hall just as 
shrewdly as he did to the Shavian brain. This he pictured roaring past 
_. Jike an express-train, sweeping readers and playgoers behind him as 
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In Schoolboy Frene 


By DONALD BOYD Mn as — - 


~ 


is “WE stands almost four-square in a blaze of sunshine in’ the 


a, 48 middle of the unshaded crossroads of an ancient French 
town: M. Seru, old soldier, now the rural constable. When 
he is not performing constabulary duties, he is the town 

‘crier, and announces himself and his notices with a trumpet. But at 

a the moment he is the only living creature in the street. He has fine 
fierce eyebrows, a heavy white moustache, a heavy jowl; his arms 
are held at ease behind his back. He looks regular, responsible, eS 

and kind. 

M. Seru and I have an “understanding. ‘We have come to the -con- 
PA clusion that we are old comrades. Not in any vague woolly sense, but 
‘im a particular sense. To explain that, we go back cheerfully, the two 
of us, forty years or so, to the north, to the railway yards of the port 

- of Le Havre. They are like a scene in a dream—well, a nightmare— 


one: these. yards. Immense perspectives of rigid steel project and inter- 
___ weave in their own inhuman grammar. It was almost always dark; some- 
=7")-= times powdered with a thin inhospitable snow; sometimes black in frost; 
sometimes indissoluble under the most ‘powerful rain. They seemed 
‘to stretch to infinity. 


AA I see myself stumbling about among the tracks, carrying a large valid 
_ on my shoulders. Suddenly as I crunch forward on the cinders, I see 


notes, A Writer’s Note 


seekers at home and in the safe parts of France, and by the return 


beauty and in the courage and tenacity of human nature at its simplest — 


_ the drugs we now possess had been known then, he might have written 


_ the train sweeps old newspapers in its headlong impetus. His one experi- 


is the moment to try my schoolboy French. 


. consisted of low growls produced from some warm reverberatin: 
‘which I could never have believed any human being could contain. 


noises to mé, like someone encouraging a dog to jump, the 1 


A ede: stood like a bea e- 


comments on the use of 
Right Of the Map. Ther 
power in. the latter. As 
oe into (tages or 


ingenious image ae the Sea peevins 
ear aed N in oo case of an earlier novel which HS ( 


in Bee difficult and a strain to read pea of cheas ou 
of work he put into each sentence. That excess of zeal was ‘part of 
own modesty. Here is his « own explanation: * aS 
__ Probably one-reason why it seems unrestful is that Paket always in | 
a deadly funk lest that 1 page or sentence should be the last that a reader 
would stand, and so I was continually trying, in a panic-stricken way, to | 
_ make the texture of each paragraph shiny in itself, so as to. diddle him | 
into reading on, What imperturbable gods they are ‘that like Hardy, and, 
in his degree, Arnold Bennett, can disregard these ghrp and pA 
on the whole of a book 1 to tell like one stroke . 


Montague died suddenly of pneumonia at ‘the age of sixty-one. If 


another dozen of books. For a moment we must look around, to Oliver | 
Elton’s excellent Life and Memoir, and to the books that Montague 
has left. They reveal a man with a light never leaving his eyes and with 


hated the Hghefalutin® ‘sii: dived for what he ines the genuine - in 
motive, the simple and fair and decent in conduct, ang, the ee ad 
in savouring every experience life can offer. 

To these, he added, in the workaday career of a writer, ‘the scrupulous | 
diligence of a craftsman as well as the vision of a man with more than | 
normal sight, taste, and sensibility. Yet, with all these gifts of the artist 
in words, it was in deeds that he found his chief delight. ‘The savour | 
of life was to be in the heart of a fight, against Nature in the mountains, | 
against evil in the traffic of the nations and the ordering of the state. | 
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reg ae i saree cores 
there i is a ‘figare.hiddodla against the last van oe a line of ‘wago = 
French soldier with a very long bayonet and a rs maouseache 


‘Goodnight, sir! ’ I said in French—my French, = ka 
‘It was an unsatisfactory conversation. A good deal of hi 


was quite an old man; he must have been at least thirty. Aft 
time, and some inspection of my movement order, he led 1 
brake van and made it clear that I could drop my kit 
he took me to a wagon full of straw. He made encoura 


of which seemed to be that I should take some straw to 
van. 1arvellous language! I took ‘the ; 
they do these things differently i in France. ™ 
I was now in charge of the guard. Under the aed 
out like a horizontal cloud and his face was hid 
hair and coal dust, ee had whiskers gre 
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“conversation anh two French soldiers who had joined us. 
noises to me: deep, satisfactory, unfinished noises. How- 

- ever, we did talk; and I decided the soldiers were returning from leave 
__ in Normandy. We shared our food, and t tried to share the straw, 
: ied they would not have that. 


. Fiery Drink ~ = 
___ Early in the morning the soldiers woke me. They poured out some- 
thing from funny-shaped canteens. ‘Calvados’, they- kept on saying. 
“Home made. Drink it. Good health! ’ I did drink it, and it made me 
very ill indeed later in the day. I don’t think I ever drank anything 
so fiery. It burned all the way down, and back again. The train 
stopped and they gathered their kit. We all shook hands and wished 
each other good luck. 
When at last I arrived (still burning inside), I felt very happy, in 
spite of my indigestion, rather as though I had seen the promised 
- Jand, and I was murmuring to myself, ‘A guard is a chef de train, 
a brake van or guard’s van is a fourgon..A label is an etiquette 
_ (this pleased me a good deal), ‘a bidon is a canteen or water bottle, 
calvados is a colourless spirit distilled from apples—I shall never drink 
it again as long as I live *. But I did not continue long with the lesson. 
A large generalisation came over my mind, like sunrise—‘ The French 
do not shout at you. They expect you to understand. That’s flattering ’. 
' This was nearly forty years ago, but nothing I have learned since 
makes me wish to change my mind about that. Perhaps I have learned 
nothing since. Perhaps knowing a language badly may help a man to 
_ enjoy himself in a foreign land—when someone is being rude he is 
seldom nice in his language; it is easier to understand kindness in any 
tongue. My French, of course, did get a little more fluent. Circum- 
_ stances over which I had almost no control whatever obliged me to 
Stay in the land of France, whether pleasant or unpleasant, for the 
_ . following four years, and I found that my English companions of those 
“years were mostly too proud or too shy to speak French. I was not. 
I had nothing to lose. So I found myself charged unofficially with some 
_ of the duties of an interpreter. Often I need not drag along: the line 
_ of march, but would chase ahead of the column at my own speed, 
E 
*, 
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enjoying for a spell meetings with all sorts of French. Many a hearty 
conversation have I had, many a rough pleasant meal in the lamp- 
light, over the checked cloth. Of all things in that war, few were as 
lovely as these rides away from the line in spring or summer or autumn 
weather. 

I knew there was more of France and more of it, and that I must 
come to it again, for it rang in my mind that, if I should survive, 
nothing would please me better than to make peaceful journeys among 
the compatriots of those I had met at the war; and so it was that I 
came to wander many times in the Pyrenees, in Savoy, in Provence, in 
Brittany, and at last in this small market town of the Limousin, in 
~~ which M. Seru stands. 


The Old Soldiers and the Young 
ef Occasionally, when he was off duty, we talked in the bar, and, after 
some time, he talked a little about himself. There was, let us say, a 
_ difference of opinion between the old soldiers and the younger, in that 
_ place, as elsewhere, too, no doubt. The younger soldiers would pretend 
that the war of the older man—of us—had not really been a war. 
_ Hiding in the ground, sooner. The old stationer up the road could be 
bitter about them; he was a bent old man with his nose on one 
_ side, and old-fashioned pince-nez which quivered obliquely with rage. 
But the constable was not like that. I would have liked to translate 
~ for him Richard Aldington’s lines-about the old men remembering the 
siege of Troy, and how the youngsters thought them no end of a bore. 
‘But my French was not up to that. I did manage to explain that there 
__ was a little of this feeling in England, too, and that old soldiers could 
be boring, couldn’t they? And we agreed on that. He dropped his voice 
2 ‘ and placed his enormous hand on the brass-bound mosaic table and 
: looked round to see if any of the younger men were there. No, they 
- were not. ‘It’s easy to understand ’, he murmured, nodding his white 
ache at me. ‘We won our war, you see. They didn’t. It hurts, 
a some of gur generation are not at all diplomatic, the way 
- it. Most of the younger men here were prisoners of the 
very—but you and I, we don’t want to talk of that. 
‘own experiences. I keep out of these quarrels. A man in 
u Taraaionens does not take si There are too many. 


It was inthe course of is conversations that. the recollection of 
Le Havre came upon me, and I tried to describe the marshalling yard 
from which I made my first aie He listened for a while and then 
said: ‘Of course, I know it. I was there in .. . let’s see. . .”. We 
worked it out together. ‘ Why, it might have been you who gave me 
the straw!’ I said, and I continued with the story. * Certainly, it’s 
possible, it’s possible ! A bundle of straw, certainly! I think it was 
very cold, very cold! It wasn’t quite regulation was it? I couldn’t do 
such a thing now. We were younger! ’ 

“And I hope’, I said, ‘I shall never again need to make that sort 
of journey on a bundle of straw ’. 

“Ah, no, never again. Well, we’ve survived, you know. It’s some- 
thing. It’s a great deal’. 

“And you are not disappointed with your work—with living here? ” 
I asked. 

“What do you think? ’ he answered with abroad smile. ‘I am very 
well placed. I have my responsibilities. I have a regular life. I have 
a position. That’s good!’ A little later he rose to go, paused, and 
dropped back on his chair. ‘ There is one thing I regret about that 
old existence’, he said. ‘There is one thing I miss. I regret it a 
good deal’. 

“Good heavens’, I said to myself, ‘ what can it be?’ 

‘ Tay, tay’. 

I have to be close behind my quarry in a French conversation, in 
order to keep up with it. If the subject changes I slide on like an 
animal in a movie cartoon. I couldn’t get it all. ‘ English tay?’ I said, 
with bewilderment. ‘ Tay?” 

“Tay! ” And he made a motion to drink. 

“Oh, tay!’ 

‘Yes, of course’, he said. ‘So good. So strong. The tea and the 
sugar and the tinned milk are all mixed in a paste. In a tin. Some 
boiling water, and there you are. I liked that. It’s very strong, com- 
forting ’. 

“Well’, I said, ‘that seems to be simple. If that’s all you need you 
must be well content. I shall get some strong English tea when I return, 
and I shall send it to you; with directions. It’s a promise! ’ 


‘Faire Trotter une Souris’ 

The trouble about sentiments and promises is that you become, 
perhaps, a little ambitious about them. When I returned, the thought 
of M. Seru drinking soldier’s tea in the deep south, and breaking out 
in sweat all over his face, tantalised me. And the directions, too. I had 
the tea all right, waiting for the next friendly traveller, tea as strong 
as I could get it. But I wanted to send the instructions. I wanted to 
say (in French) the kettle must boil and the teapot. be hot, or a good 
cup of tea cannot be got. I wanted to say the tea should be so strong 
that the spoon will stand up in it; and I was trying to evolve this in 
French—with the help of several dictionaries when, unbidden, the 
remembrance of an Irish voice from Achill Island spoke into my ear: . 
‘ The tea should be that strong you’d trot a mouse on it’. Ah, dear me, 
but it was difficult. 

Will faire trotter do? ‘ Souris?’ gender—feminine: faire trotter une 
souris . . . on it? ‘ Faire y trotter’? It didn’t sound right. In the end 
it all went off: I sent it all—including the instructions. 

It wouldn’t matter, would it? No, it wouldn’t matter—indeed, it 
didn’t matter. I did have a message long after: the tea was very good 
—there wasn’t a word about mice; perhaps because no word was 
needed. If he didn’t understand, he would expect me to. Even if you 
only have two words they may be the key to a kingdom.—Home Service 


The Waiting-room 


But why not come this way again? 
the posters say. These paths remain 
to clamber up. Here are the hints, 
the opening flowers, the chosen glints 
for soft illusion and its pain. 


The posters clearly say, again. 
Why not again? These paths remain .. 
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NEWS DIARY 


July 6-12 


Wednesday, July 6 


Prime Minister makes a statement in the 
Commons about the future of Malta 


Signor Segni, a Christian Democrat, forms 
a new Government in Italy 


Foreign Secretary addresses the Consul- 
tative Assembly of the Council of Europe 


Thursday, July 7 


Prime Minister answers questions about 
the delegation which is to accompany 
him to the Geneva Conference 


House of Lords debates the conditions of 
hotel and tourist industries 


Trade negotiations between Britain and 
Denmark open in Copenhagen 


Friday, July 8 


National Coal Board announces that the 
price of household coal is to be increased 
by 12s. 8d. a ton and industrial coal by 
more than 11s. a ton 


Annual conference of the National Union 
of Railwaymen approves a resolution call- 
ing for the submission of a new wage 
claim 

The Prime Minister sees representatives of 
the nationalised industries 


Saturday, July 9 


An appeal by leading scientists in favour 
of the renunciation of war is published 
in London 

The Colonial Secretary visits Cyprus and 
meets Archbishop Makarios 


French National Assembly approves agree- 
ments granting home rule to Tunisia 


Sunday, July 10 


A task force under Royal Air Force com- 
mand moves into the Aden Protectorate 
to subdue tribesmen who have been 
attacking convoys 

Last-minute surrenders by Mau Mau 
terrorists in Kenya take place before the 
expiration of the Government’s truce 
offer 

An anti-Government demonstration takes 
place in Buenos Aires 


Monday, July 11 

Figures published by Board of Trade show 
a big fall in exports during June 

Commons debate report of Transport Com- 
mission 

Canadian Foreign Minister accepts invita- 
tion to visit Moscow 


Tuesday, July 12 

A cease-fire agreement is reported between 
Government forces and rebels in Laos 

Ascot race meeting, postponed owing to 
railway strike, opens on hottest day of 
the year 

South Africans win third Test match at 
Manchester 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, being one by Sir Anthony Eden 
at London Airport on July 8. Mr. Nehru, whose three-day visit to this country The Archbishop of Cantel 
completed a tour of European capitals, had talks with the Prime Minister at Chequers the Metropolitan of Mins 

over the weekend delegation of Ru: 


Highland cows with their calves in the judging ring at the Royal Show in Wollaton Park, Nottingham, las 
week. The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited the show on their way back to London from Scotlan¢ 


Paniedtors in the waiters’ race which opened London’s Soho Fair last Sunday: Each waiter carried on a ‘eeayll 
half bottle of champagne and two glasses over a course of 160 yards. The Fair, which includes events. such : 
folk dancing, art exhibitions, and a cooking contest, continues until next cst a 
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», Geoffrey Fisher, receiving a golden chalice from 
fyelorussia at Lambeth Palace last Saturday. The 
rchmen is on a twelve-day visit to Britain 


A view of the great double lock of the new Jochenstein hydro-electric plant on the 
Danube at Passau, Germany, which was opened on July 2. Only three turbines are 
operating at present, but the entire plant—built jointly by Germany and Austria—will 
be completed by the end of 1956 
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t of a Cody man-lifting kite (1906) at the display held at Farnborough : : : : “ 
last week to mark the.jubilee of the Royal Aircraft Establishment ae 4.5 2 pg A ease ae es 
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Blackpool beach: a photograph taken during last week’s brilliant weather when the temperature 


reached the seventies every day in most parts of the country. Farmers in the Lake District 
brought in more hay last week than in the whole of last summer 


Left: ‘Dr. Charles Evans, leader of the expedition which climbed Kangchenjunga (the third 

highest peak in the world) last May, arriving at the Royal Geographical Society’s headquarters 

in London last week. With him are two Sherpas, Dawa Tensing and Changjup, who also 
took part in the expedition 
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Letters to the Editor 


Report on Monopoly Practices 

Sir,—In his comment on the latest report of 
the Monopolies Commission (THE LISTENER, 
July 7) Mr. Jefferys has suggested that the 
problem has been approached in the wrong way. 
The reference included certain practices used 
for the enforcement of resale prices. Would it 
not, he argued, have been better to consider 
the desirability of resale price maintenance per 
se? This appears a logical approach but closer 
examination shows that there is a fallacy. At the 
present time there is already a considerable 
feeling that the collective arrangements for 
enforcement are undesirable, whatever may be 
the merits of price maintenance in itself. On 
the latter question there is much less agreement. 

Mr. Jefferys has suggested that the Govern- 
ment should take a broader approach to this 
problem by taking into account, when deciding 
upon legislation, the report of the Lloyd Jacob 
Committee. I fail to see how this would alter 
the position, That report upheld the right of 
the individual manufacturer to fix the resale 
price of his products; it only recommended that 
collective enforcement be made illegal, the 
position that would exist if the Government 
implemented the recommendations of the 
Commission. 


Mr. Jefferys also pointed out that the report 


deals only with discriminatory practices arising ~ 


from agreements and not those practised by 
individual concerns. If members of a_ trade 
association agree to restrict supplies, or the 
granting of trade terms, to certain distributors, 
that comes within the Commission’s terms of 
reference; if an individual manufacturer restricts 
supplies or trade terms, without being party to 
such an agreement, to the same distributors it 
does not fall within the terms of reference. 
Again, however, there is good reason for this. 
While the individual manufacturer may abuse 
his right to determine the channels through 
which his product will be distributed it is a 
right that can hardly be taken away from him. 
Where the manufacturer in question produces 
* a third of the United Kingdom supply the 
ease can be referred to the Monopolies Commis- 
sion for a detailed investigation and report. 
Where there is an agreement for restricting the 
channels of distribution there is a greater likeli- 
hood of abuse and there would be no problem 
of interfering with the rights of the individual 
manufacturer to choose his distributors. 


Yours, etc., 
Aberystwyth J. JACKSON 


The New Babylon 

Sir—May I make a few comments (within 
the reasonable’ limits of space) on the correspond- 
ence which my ‘reflections on rebuilt Europe’ 
(Tue Listener, June 9) have provoked? I 
suppose it is characteristic that those who felt 
themselves in substantial agreement, and found 
in my remarks some illumination of trends 
which they themselves had observed, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, should in the main have 
written to me personally, while those who found 
themselves in disagreement should have written 
to you. Naturally it is only with the latter that 
I am here concerned. 

Not everything that has been said is easy to 
answer, for often it amounts to littl more 
than the assertion—unverifiable in either case— 
of a personal view, which is ultimately beyond 
criticism, Mr, Collier (THe Listener, June 30) 
thinks my remarks ‘too general to afford any 
reliable or substantial critique’. He is entitled 


to his opinion. But his objection appears to 
be based on one exception (Minster in West- 
phalia, which I confess to not having seen); 
my views, on the contrary, were formed during 
a recent extensive journey through Germany, 
Austria, France, and Switzerland, and I think 
it is only if one has the general contrasts forcibly 
impressed on one’s mind in this way at one 
time that one can see the wood for the trees. 
There is, of course, no uniformity throughout 
western Germany, any more than elsewhere; 
but the impression which I illustrated mainly 
by the example of Berlin was even more marked 
in the case of Munich, and I should have liked 
(had space permitted) to have developed that 
comparison in detail, for Munich is, in a sense, 
my own town, where I was fortunate to reside, 
and which I know by far the best of all German 
cities. On the other hand, my journey also took 
me to Constance, and Constance was as obvious 
an exception as, in Mr. Collier’s view, is 
Minster. But the problem I had in mind is (as 
I see it) essentially the problem of the metro- 
polis. Hence I wrote of Vienna, not of Salzburg 
or Graz or Innsbruck. 

I am sorry, also, that the correspondence has 
concentrated on Berlin, and in particular on the 
Stalin-Allee, of which (I had hoped my article 
made sufficiently clear) I am no. unqualified 
admirer. Mr. Easton, in his interesting com- 
ments (THE LISTENER, June 16), with much 
of which I would agree, sees in the Stalin- 
Allee an example of ‘the architecture of inter- 
national communism’, which is in no way 
‘representative of a healthy vigorous architec- 
ture’. But if he looks at my talk again, he will 
see that I did not claim that it was. I quoted 
with approval the praise of the ‘articulation 
of the buildings’ and their ‘unity and monu- 
mental quality’; but as examples of ‘a healthy, 
vigorous style’ I cited Dresden or Rostock. Any 
of your readers who chooses to turn to The 
Times of October 18, 19, and 21, 1954, will find 
material which should help him to make up his 
own mind on this point; but I think the last 
thing he will agree with is Mr. Easton’s view 
that this architecture (or even that of Stalin- 
stadt) ‘is almost indistinguishable from the 
architecture of nineteenth- or early twentieth- 
century capitalism’. My remark about Cor- 
busier, to which Mr. Easton took exception, 
was misunderstood. When I said that his 
building at Marseilles was ‘ untypical’, I meant 
(and I thought that in the context my meaning 
was Clear) untypical of current French building. 
That may be a misfortune for France (as Mr. 
Easton appears to think); but as a statement of 
fact I still think it is true, and I can only add 
that it was expressed after consultation with 
architectural colleagues. The point perhaps 
illustrates what seems to be one of the main 
divergencies between myself and my critics. I 
was concerned primarily with the general im- 
Pression a non-specialist visitor will receive in 
“rebuilt Europe’; they (it seems to me) are more 
interested in specific examples of ‘modern’ 
architectural trends, even if (as is evidently true 
of Corbusier’s- Unité dHabitation) they are 
quite exceptional. How far these trends deserve 
the appellation “modern” is another question. 
My own impression (Corbusier apart) was that 
such ‘modern’ architecture as I saw, particu- 
larly in western Germany, revealed no ideas 
which Gropius had not itkonell a generation 
or more ago, and consisted with singularly few 
exceptions. of a slick reiteration of motives and 
techniques and formulas exuding the 
of the day before yesterday. 


Herr Schneider’s long letter (THE LISTENER, 


July 7) is more difficult to discuss, not only ~ 


because it consists of a long series of unrelated 
points, but also because either I failed to express 
myself clearly or Mr. Schneider’s knowledge of 
the English language is limited. ‘Smug’ i 

after all, not ‘snug’, and I neither wrote nor 
implied that the Berlin suburbs of Dahlem or 
Charlottenburg ‘owe their existence to the 
stimulus aroused by the division of Berlin’. I 
was perfectly aware that the money for the new 
Central Library ‘came from America’; and it 
was not I, curiously enough, who coined the 
telling phrase Mietskasernen (barrack tene- 
ments), with its military undertone. As to the 
lack of ‘respect for historical traditions’ in 
Berlin, it may be that I am right or it may be 
that Herr Schneider is right; but the fact 
remains that my statement is supported by— 
was, indeed, derived from—a respectable work 
of German scholarship written in and published 
in 1952 under the auspices of the so-called 
‘Free University’ of Berlin (Das Hauptstadt- 
problem in der Geschichte, pages 144, 149, 162). 
But the burden of Herr Schneider’s complaint 
seems to be different: it is that I have attributed 
to Germany what is common.-to the whole of 
Europe and ‘in reality international’, and if I 
had recognised this, he would ‘have no objec- 
tion’. I can only wonder whether Herr 
Schneider, in his agitation, ever reached the end 
of my talk; for what did I there say? “We 


ought to recognise also that the extremes” which - 


I thought I perceived in Germany ‘are only an 
exaggeration of tendencies apparent elsewhere ’. 
Or again: ‘ Who would maintain that the decline 

. is confined to-western Germany?’ Certainly 
there is a difference of emphasis between Herr 
Schneider and myself; for I believe, and he 
evidently does not, that what Mr. Easton calls 
‘the present neurotic and rootless state of 
western Germany’ (which I more moderately 
described as ‘ instability’) has made Germany 
peculiarly sensitive to disintegrating influences; 
but it is not true—indeed, the whole purpose 
of my talk was ‘to demonstrate the opposite— 
that I regard Germany as unique but only as 
less balanced than (let us say) Switzerland or 
(dare I add?) England. It is another and far 
wider question whether it is possible to see in 
the preponderant architectural tendencies of a 
country indications of its ‘mental health’ (to 
adopt Mr. Easton’s terminology). Most of your 
correspondents seem to doubt it. Evidently I 
think the opposite; and that I am not alone in 
my opinion is indicated by the curious co- 
incidence that, on the very day upon which you 
printed Herr Schneider’s letter, The Times pub- 
lished a special article entitled: nn and 
Berlin: Symbolic Cities’. Your rea 
I hope, forgive me if I think my own interpre- 
tation of the symbolism more cogent than that 
of The Times correspondent; but at least we 
are agreed in thinking that architectural manners 
offer some insight into mental and Ceara age 


Processes. —Yours, etc., 
Halton G. BARRACLOUGH — 


[This correspondence is now doted—EorTom, 
THE LISTENER] : 


Greek Professors and the Modern mica. 
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to =o listener on any item | 
( wot subject without giving him the whole 
of ‘Pauly Wissowa and the ten thousand as yet 


ment and correct Pauly ‘Wissowa! Of course 
_ dnp does not mean either ‘smog’ or ‘black- 
out’. (The darkest of ages preceding our own 
age of electricity knew no blackout.) But the 
reason for my using those terms impressionistic- 


Thanatos, but in most contexts ‘ death’ or ‘ the 
grave’ is the best translation. And Hades is a 
minor god to Plato as compared to the Demi- 
_ ourgos who made all the gods. If Homer’s point 
in the passage quoted was not that a fearless 
Bevo felt fear for a justifiable reason (the un- 
- canny datk), then I cannot see what his point 

_ was. 

So much for i impressions and the legitimacy 

of using impressionism intelligently to convey 

to the listener. When it comes to 

accuracy, év dé pac kai @\eooov means pre- 

cisely what I say it does. It conveys the same 

sentiment ‘as that other typically Greek saying, 

ar Kahoi d€évdSpou cai dmdyfacOas ; “Fair be the 

_ tree, though we hang from it’: «al is used in 

_ exactly the same way in both sentences. Mr. 
McKechnie’s translation is pointless. 

Lastly, if he will read my Inaugural Lecture, 
from which my talks were taken, and will con- 
sider dve£éragros Bios in relation to the whole 
of Plato’s philosophy, he will see why I trans- 
lated it as I did. But, of course, what he says 

_. about the force of the suffix is correct and 
_ relevant to the work on Greek suffixes, from 
which it comes.—Yours, etc., 


Leicester Puitre LEON 
Law and Order 
Sir—Much might be said about Mr. 


Henson’ s reply to my letter, and-I would gladly 
deal seriatim with his statements, But I must 
not claim too much of your space, and in 
general-I am content to leave matters to be 
judged on a comparison of the two letters, I 
can but regret the tenacity with which Mr. 
Henson defends and, at times, reiterates (some- 


ally is quite clear. Of course Hades is not_ 


ite” in cane form) his incorrect statements. 
Thus, in his talk (THE ListTENER, June 23).he 
said that ‘for every counsel’s opinion taken 


_ unwritten volumes which will one day supple- in any dispute there is always. another on the . 


other side flatly contradicting it’. In his letter, 
he agrees with my statement that in fact 
“thousands of opinions are written advising that 
the other side is right’. Yet he adds, ‘but 
thousands do not, and if they did not there 
would be very little litigation—and, of course, 
it was about disputes in court that I was 
talking’. ‘ Any dispute’ is thus confined to ‘ any 


' dispute in court’, and the many cases in which 


the lawyers dissuade a bellicose client from 
pursuing his dispute into the courts are ex- 
cluded. Yet even on this footing practitioners 
are often engaged in proceedings in which 
counsel’s opinion was discouraging but the 
client insistent on battle. However confined, in 
real life Mr. Henson’s ‘ always’ and ‘ flatly con- 
tradicting it’ are just not true. 7 

I hope, too, that nobody will accept on trust 
the versions which appear in Mr. Henson’s letter 
of either what I wrote or what his talk said. 
I will give but one example under each head. 
First, in speaking of the judges in medieval 
times, Mr. Henson’s talk stated that ‘to ensure 
their integrity they were paid no salary but were 
allowed to keep the fines’. Mr. Henson’s letter 
refers to ‘the keeping of the fines—a fact which 
Mr. Megarry has to admit’. In fact, after refer- 
ring to Holdsworth’s statement that from the 
first the judges were paid salaries by the Crown, 
what I wrote was ‘apart from occasions when 
arrears of salary were paid out of fines, they 
appear to have had no claim on the fines’. 
Readers may judge for themselves what ‘ fact’ I 
“admitted ’. Mr. Henson’s theory poses many 
problems. Did medieval judges really receive no 
salary for all the work done in civil actions, or 
in criminal cases where the sentence was death 
Or imprisonment, or there was an acquittal? 
Were they really financially dependent upon 
how many criminal cases they could manage to 
try in which they could impose fines? Did the 
system really provide for the conflict between 
self-interest and judicial integrity necessarily 
involved in allowing judges-to keep for them- 


Sr 


selves the fines which they assessed? Mr. 
Henson'would put us in his debt if he would 
give us some authority for his assertion. 
Secondly, the talk asserted that for legal aid 
“the required degree of poverty is so low that 
only the destitute can qualify’. In his letter, 
Mr. Henson says of the system of legal aid that 
“I adhere to my statement that only the destitute 
can qualify for any tangible benefit it offers’ 
(my italics) which is not quite the same. Even so, 
Mr. Henson does not cease to be misleading. If a 
person satisfies ‘ the required degree of poverty’, 
and so qualifies for legal aid (as many earning 
£10 or £12 a week do), his ‘ maximum contribu- 
tion’ is fixed, and he knows that this is the 
most that he can be called upon to pay towards 
his costs, whether they amount to £50, £500, or 
£5,000. Usually he may pay by instalments, and, 
if he loses, there is a statutory restriction on the 
costs he may be ordered to pay the winner. 
These provisions apply to all who receive legal 
aid. Nevertheless, to Mr. Henson, in his revised 
version, it seems that the legal aid scheme offers 
no ‘ tangible benefit’ to any save ‘ the destitute ’. 
In support, he prays in aid the views of a 
solicitor who ‘ cormmended this part of my talk 
as one of the best bits in it, and most needed 
to be said’. That verdict may well provide a 
standard by which to appraise the rest of the 
talk.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 R. E. MEGARRY 


Round the London Art Galleries 

Sir,—The letter from Sir Herbert Read in 
Tue LISTENER of July 7 is, I think, based upon 
a misunderstanding and gives a false impression 
of what I said in my article of June 30. I did 
not commend the exhibition of nudes at South 
Kensington as a great aesthetic treat. I suggested 
that Sir Herbert might visit it, in the hope that, 
when confronted by such obvious examples of 
figurative idealisation, he might arrive at a more 
helpful definition of those ideal forms which he 
finds in abstract art. I agree that, in the circum- 
stances, he wasted his time. 

Yours, etc., 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 QUENTIN BELL 


A Pioneer of the Industrial Revolution 


But it meeded more than efficiency and cheap 
transport to capture a mass market; more even 
‘than fine technique. Wedgwood had to win and 

_ keep the approval of the fashionable world. 
- During one of his visits to Liverpool Wedgwood 
was laid up for many weeks with that leg of his. 
He was introduced to a Liverpool merchant, 
Richard Bentley. They became devoted friends 
and remained lifelong partners. Bentley was a 
_ highly sophisticated and sensitive man with a 
wide knowledge of art, well known and re- 
 spected in the literary and scientific circles of 
‘ aceon. He brought Wedgwood into contact 
with ideas and attitudes which stimulated his 
Seleabination: It was through Bentley that Wedg- 
[wood obtained the services of the finest model- 
. of his day. Bentley conducted the firm’s 
London showrooms with great skill and such 
ofit that Wedgwood was able to indulge both 
re of experiment and his ambition to 
» if not surpass, the ceramic triumphs of 


world. . 
middle age Wedgwood had transformed a 


one whose products were acclaimed 
art by informed opinion. Wedg- 

that his success was due to 
it, to the steady application 


craft into an industry with a world 


(continued from page 60) 


of rational principles to all problems, and to 


riding roughshod over traditional attitudes and 
ancient prejudices, ‘ All things ’, he wrote, ‘ yield 
to experiment’. Naturally, therefore, he was 
drawn to the society of men whose views on life 
were similar to his own; to men such as 
Priestley, Darwin, Benjamin Franklin, and their 
kind, men who believed in applying reason to 
the problems of politics and society. Bentley 
held similar views, and the two partners became 
stalwart supporters of that admirable liberal 
humanism of the late eighteenth century. They 
stood for parliamentary reform and universal 
suffrage. They denounced the slave trade; one 
of their finest cameos was of a slave kneeling in 
chains with the inscription: ‘Am I not a man 
and a brother?” Wedgwood told Bentley that 
he blessed his stars and Lord North that 
America was free from the iron hand of tyranny. 
He refused to be scared into obscurantism by 
the spectre of the French Revolution. In spite 
of the loss of trade, he welcomed it. 

- Wedgwood believed passionately that he and 
his friends were the harbingers of a new and 
better world from which prejudice and poverty 
would be banished and in which reason would 
triumph, A naive attitude, perhaps, but one 
which mirrors the noble aspects of eighteenth- 


century life. His beliefs were very much of his 
time and place, as was his success; yet not en- 
tirely so. He possessed compassion and the ebul- 
lient, life-giving quality of genius.. He would 
never prosecute a debtor; rich as he became, he 
loathed accounts and ignored them; he paid no 
attention to the little men who pirated his 
works, ‘ So far from being afraid of other people 
getting our patterns’, he wrote to Bentley, ‘ we 
should glory in it , . . There is nothing relating 
to business I so much wish for as being released 
from ,.. those mean selfish fears of other people 
copying my works’. That fine, expressive face 
mirrored his complex nature; it was the fine eyes 
and sensitive mouth which in the final analysis 
dominated the rugged jaw. In the largeness of 
his heart and the liberality of his mind he 
transcended the age in which he lived. 

The seeds of creative genius settle and flower 
in curious places. In the fertile mind and active 
personality of Josiah Wedgwood they found 
admirable soil. Amongst the arts and crafts that 
adorn the life of man his works still have an 
enduring place and remain unmistakably his. 
His personality, his individual genius, make 
them as singular as a Dickens novel or a Bach 
fugue. Eighteenth-century England bred few 
men of finer quality—Home Service 
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Queen of the Tragic Theatre 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE on Sarah Siddons 


‘6 ERE a wild Indian to ask me what was like a queen, I 
would have bade him look at Mrs. Siddons’. So said 
old Tate Wilkinson, a man of the theatre, actor, and 
patentee of the Theatre Royal, York, who knew what he 

was talking about. And nobody, not even the greatest artists of her time, 

ever painted a better picture of Sarah Siddons than that. She was indeed 

a queen of the theatre—and she was its greatest Queen of Tragedy. 

She holds that posi- 

tion today, although 

she has been dead 
for 124 years. In all 
our long and glitter- 
ing stage history, 

Mrs. Siddons stands 

supreme as Queen of 


Tragedy. 

There is not 
space to give a 
detailéd report of 
her life and her 
great achievements 


—she is an immor- 
tal, she stands for 
all time. What can 
be attempted is some 
idea of the sort of 
woman she was and 
how she compassed 
those achievements. 
One of the chief 
reasons was that she 
was herself theatre 
through and through: 
so far as she was 
concerned, there was 
no life outside it. To 
her the world of the 
theatre was true— 
and the rest was un- 
reality. 

She was born 200 
years ago, on July 5, 
1755, at the Shoulder of Mutton Inn at Brecon: the inn is still there 
although it has taken now the name of that child of destiny who was 
born there. The town celebrates her bicentenary. Her father was Roger 
Kemble—actor, and indeed actor-manager; son of an actor, as well; 


Mrs. Siddons, who was born 200 years ago last 
week, as Lady Macbeth, the part with which her 
name is always linked— 


and her mother had been Sarah Ward, an actress. So the stage flowed 


naturally into the new-born child’s life-stream. Her parents were of 
humble status: mere touring actors with their own little company, a 


bit above strolling players; respectable, honest, hard-working, and good — 


performers. Young Sarah received such education as her parents in their 
touring life could provide for her. But, of course, she went on the stage 
—she had to do so, a living had to be earned, her parents could afford 
only the smallest company. 

She played her first part at the age of eleven at Worcester. By the 
time she was sixteen, she was playing good parts at Wolverhampton. 
She had become very beautiful in her own classic, statuesque way, 
lightened by her youth and grace. Plenty of young men fell in love 
with her. When she was eighteen she married William Siddons, he 
being twenty-one. 

They broke away from her father’s company and she played 
Belvidera in ‘ Venice Presery’d’” at Cheltenham, under wretched con- 
ditions. Only a ragged blanket divided the women’s dressing-room from 
that of the men. She heard there was a party of people in front who 
had come from London and were out to deride the play and the players. 
She conquered that party, she reduced the women to tears and the men 
to cheers. One of them, Lord Bruce, said he would speak to Garrick 


about her. Garrick sent his right-hand man, King, to see her. King 
gave a good report but Garrick did not take action. And then Mrs. 
Siddons had to play Lady Macbeth. It was a part new to her. She 
studied it overnight and it obsessed her. She absorbed that character, 
she felt it come to life within her, she experienced what Lady Macbeth 
was feeling, and when she came to the assassination scene she felt it 
so acutely that fear took hold of her—she felt as if she too could be a 
murderess—and she fled in panic to her bed. Seizing a candle she ran 
upstairs, but the rustling of her dress seemed to her to be the pursuing, 
shadowy footsteps of a victim. She threw herself on her bed, without 
undressing, she closed her eyes and sought refuge in sleep from some- 
thing which seemed to obsess her. She was trying to elude the phantoms 
which she had conjured up. But they were too strong, she hardly slept 
at all. Lady Macbeth still possessed her when the dawn came. She rose 
and continued to learn the part, and she played it that night—that part 
which is always linked with her name. 

In a sense it was Lady Macbeth who made her great, for, from then 
on, the characters she studied became part of her—she did not so much 
act them as live them, understanding the implications of every word 
and movement, the very thoughts which led up to them. That was the 
prime secret of her greatness. From the moment she entered her 
dressing-room and began to assume her costume she ceased to be Sarah 
Siddons, she became the character she was to portray. She would go 
from dressing-room to stage oblivious of all around her, completely in 
the thrall of her creation, almost in a state of trance. A step on the 
stage and the metamorphosis was complete. It was perhaps more a case 
of the part playing her than she playing the part. 

She was still playing in minor provincial theatres; and she was 
having a family. She had a son already, another child was on the way, 
when Garrick remembered about her. He decided to bring her to Drury 
Lane. But there was delay, for Mrs. Siddons was delivered of a 
daughter. At length she came to Drury Lane and Garrick let her 
play Portia. She was weak and ill, and the ordeal was great. The 
vast theatre semed overpowering to this young woman in delicate 
health, used to small playhouses and even barns. She failed. She failed 
for the reasons stated and also—and most important—because 

she was _ playing 
comedy. Mrs. Sid- 
dons was not good 
at comedy: tragedy 
was her line, almost 
her only line. Gar- 
rick gave her five 
more chances, and 
she failed every time. 
Maybe he miscast 
her: she always be- 
lieved he did it on 
purpose, but of 
course he did not. 
Then he gave her 
the final chance. 
This time she was to 
play Lady Anne to 
his own Richard III, 
one of his greatest 
parts. He was on the 
verge of retirement; 
it was his farewell 
season. It was a 
wonderful chance for 
her. Shereceivedonly - 
one press notice, 
which said, ‘In the’ 
part of Lady Anne, 
Mrs. Siddons was 
lamentable’,  — 


— 


Illustrations: Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


|. She went beck to the er ae She woke on. 1. She secured the 
| provinces; she received offers for London and she refused them. She 
ived a most rigid, respectable life; and she was now the mother of a 
- family. Everywhere the provinces acclaimed her: and when she took. 
‘a special call on her benefit nights she did so with her children round 
her. At a time when actresses were held in little repute, Mrs. Siddons 
was respected. She was never a favourite back-stage. She did not mix. 
_ Yet she was the quintessence of theatre, eschewing only the social side 
and the gossip of the Green Room. 

Sheridan now had Lane. Henderson, an actor on whom the 
mantle of Garrick fell when. he retired, recommended Mrs. Siddons to 
_ him, and after the procrastination inherent in him, he made Sarah 

Siddons an offer. She came to London again, to Drury Lane. She did 

‘mot come as she came before, a poor, struggling girl with no money. 

_ Now she had considerable means. She determined to be revenged 

on Garrick for what she imagined he had done to her. No longer 

an unknown but a tremendous provincial favourite, she determined to 
enter the arena of the Theatre Royal and fight it out. 


( 
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Power of Concentration 
She was to open at Drury Lane on October ‘10, 1782. It was seven 
_ years since she had faced a London audience. She was twenty-seven 

_ years old. She came to town.a fortnight before the play opened and took 

lodgings for the entire family at 149 Strand. This time she chose her 
_ own part: Isabella, in the tragedy of that name. She soaked herself in the 

part, she let it absorb her, she brought that tremendous power of con- 
_ centration to bear upon it: and that was ‘another of her secrets of 
_ success. She let it suggest to her its own emotions, so that when they 
came forth they would do so naturally. 

Her voice, which had previously been weak, now rang out into the 
‘farthest corners of that large theatre. She had only two rehearsals, 
_but while she rehearsed she so moved the rest of the company that 
‘their tears flowed.-Indeed, her little son, believing her really dead 
in her death scene, howled the place down! But the night before 
she actually played, panic assailed her. She found her voice had become 
hoarse. Was she to fail again? Exhaustion sent her to sleep. When she 
awoke next morning, the grey skies. which had been prevalent for days 
had given place to bright sunshine. It was an omen. She could have 
had another rehearsal but she begged to be allowed to rest her voice. 
For most of the day she sat in an agony of nerves, hopes, and fears. 
Relentlessly the clock ticked on—her trial drew-nearer. She went down 
to the theatre with her father. Her husband, also a prey to nerves and 
not much use anyway, was told to keep clear. 

She went into her dressing-room—it is still there—and one of her 
moods of depression descended upon her, although outwardly she 
appeared tranquil. She had a word for this state—her ‘ desperate tran- 
quillity *, she called it. Without speaking one word to a soul she made 
her preparations, she sat back and she let Isabella take possession of 
her. She was Sarah Siddons no longer; she was the tragic character 
she had to play. Her call came, she walked towards the stage, passing 
her father with no sign of recognition—she was no longer his daughter, 
she was Isabella. 

No need to recount the glory of that night. It was one of the great 
occasions in the history of our theatre. So great had been the strain 
upon her, so exhausted was she over her triumph, that she could not 
‘speak the special epilogue which had been written. In her hour of 
_ triumph she was as solemn as a mourner. She reacted to success as 
' she had reacted to failure—with dumb resignation. There was no great 

to. celebrate, with her being feted. She went home with her 
F father and her husband to a frugal supper, and then she went to bed. 
_ She lay awake, reliving that evening again in her mind; and when the 
dawn came of the first day. of her reign as Queen of the Theatre, she 
fell asleep. 
She had not only saved herself: she had saved Drury Lane, which 
was hovering on brink of disaster. London went mad about her. 
fought like wild beasts for admission—many were taken away 
Old Tate Wilkinson referred to 1782 as ‘the year in which 
Seiten ,came to London and raised the price of salts and 


mesic ) trium h to trium h. She retired i in 1812, on June 29. 
at "Givent - Her ti Macbeth had become world 
dit ecaed as her goodbye. a the end of the sleep-walking 
r of acclaim surged through the theatre. The audience 
i are end there: they wanted to carry away 
And they had -their way. But she og 


her farewell, dressed entirely in white, and people hung on her every 
word. There was another aman scene. Her brother, John Philip 
Kemble, came upon the stage and led his sister away. She moved 
slowly as if in a state of deep dejection, but there was no trace of 
emotion or a tear. As soon as the last words were spoken and she 
reached her dressing-room, the actress fell from her with her robes and 
she was Mrs. Siddons again. 

She refused all efforts to bring her back. She was an honoured 
guest everywhere and received by royalty. Indeed, she taught elocu- 
tion to the royal children. Her own voice was always perfectly con- 
trolled. It was, in the main, melancholy and plaintive, but she could make 
it ring like a clarion call or be as sonorous as an orgari. She could 
utter a shriek on occasions, at the moment of doom, which pierced the 
very soul of her audiences. In comedy she failed and had the sense 
to leave it alone. In tragedy she was supreme and remains supreme. 

The great secret was that she was entirely theatre. She acted on and 
off the stage; her very conversation became blank verse. She had 
wonderful judgement, she was able to weld her gifts into a perfect 
whole enabling her to give sustained performances down to the smallest 
detail. Her excellence was consistent; there were no spasmodic 
bursts of brilliance—the flame burnt all the time. She had seven 
children, yet they never distracted her from the theatre, excellent 
mother though she was. She was also a pillar of respectability—no 
scandal ever smirched her name. 

She lived for her work. She gave it her full time. She had no 
distractions. Her triumph never turned her head one whit. She could 
have been the pet of society, lionised and feted. She preferred to 
rehearse and to work. With her it was theatre first and the rest no- 
where. She had a marvellous gift of concentration: it was by that 
means that she merged herself into the characters she played. To her 
nothing mattered but her acting. 

She died on June 8, 1831, aged seventy-six; a white-haired, dis- 
tinguished old lady, looking like a queen till the end. She was buried in 
Paddington churchyard.—Home Service 


The Double Shadow 


Because all that has been along my journey 
Persists and only seems to disappear, 
Always it is another danger 

That casts its shadow on my present fear, 
And when I read between the lines of anger 
The enemy I seek is never here. 


Thus when I’m kindled by some friend or stranger 
Of present circumstance and burst in flame, 

I find their match that lights my tinder, 

The taste and smell of burning are the same 

As all the other bonfires I remember, 

And search the smoking minute for a name, 


That’s almost on my lips and yet escapes me, 
Although I watch the shadows it has thrown 
To make occasions live along my journey, 
Their substance when I touch is often stone, 
Because so much of fire that burns about me 
And crackles in the moment is my own. 


So in each dialogue with one another 

We meet ourselves again and learn to trace 
The lineaments of abstinence and hunger 
Upon the stillness of a dwelling place, 

And choose for confidant our passion’s brother 
That we may read our nature in his face. 


Because each circumstance that walks to meet me 
Is always soaked in what has gone before— 
Although I reach out further to its language 
And-with my practised eyes interpret more— 
I sometimes think the stages of my journey 
Were linked with me before my life began, 
And wonder who it is that throws towards me 
The double shadow of a single man. 
THOMAS BLACKBURN 
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| Over the Bridge. By Richard Church. 


Heinemann. 18s. 
_- Mr, CHURCH HAS CHOSEN a good time of life 
| to put out his account of his first seventeen - 
years. He is now in his early sixties, experienced 
in life and letters, by no means old enough to 
exhibit the weaknesses of age, and apparently 
unembittered: from bitterness he has no doubt 
been saved by his love of life and letters. In 
_ calling this book ‘an essay in autobiography’ 
he rightly suggests that autobiography is not 
among the easiest of literary forms. There is 


extremes of candour or reticence, laborious self- 
justification, self-importance, false modesty: the 
list is extensile. An autobiographer is not to be 
blamed for putting himself in the middle of his 


s 
ey 


picture; the question is whether he does it: 


acceptably. The reader has a right to entertain- 
ment, the autobiographer an obligation to. ex- 
) hibit himself in a way fresh and lively enough 
to arouse sympathy and sustain a degree of 
_ curiosity. It can safely be claimed that the right 
of the not illiterate or over-exacting reader has 
here been safe in the hands of an autobiographer 
aware of his duty. 
~ The small Richard Church was one of the two 
sons of a lower-middle-class couple in Battersea, 
his father working for a living as a. postman, 
' his mother as a schoolteacher. He himself was 
physically weak and more than commonly emo- 
_. tional and impressionable. The virtue of his book 
lies largely in its precision. It is as if he had 
from. the the beginning set himself, his memory, 
and his mature imaginative sympathy to work 
to define exactly the material circumstances in 
which he grew up, the characters and the inter- 
action of the characters in the family, his own 
responses to them, and his inward development. 
‘He has accordingly produced a convincing self- 
portrait of the child he was, a child with one 
skin fewer, as they say, than most; a detailed 
“period piece’ which should be of equal interest 
to some who can recollect life fifty years ago 
and to some who cannot; and warm and under- 
standing portraits of his genial, extrovert, keenly 
bicycling father (who had once pelted the Sage 
of. Chelsea with. Saaee onions—and what an 
inviting target), his devoted mother, and his 
_ gifted brother. 
_ No doubt the practice of fiction has helped 
to train Mr. Church in the pursuit of truth as 
“well as in the drawing of character. His admir- 
-able pursuit of exactness has led him to a clari- 
fication of the nature and influence of urban 
- family life in the lower-middle class which 
_ should interest the social historian and the 
psychologist; but it is his balance and good 
_ sense which have enabled him to write without 
fuss or uneasiness of his emergence in that class. 
Many writers must be indebted to Mr. Church 
Saier his encouragement of their work; he must 
surely win the respect of many readers for this 
careful and outstanding example of his own. 
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- The Hind Brain. By John Pfeiffer. 


ie 7 J Satria 16s. 
ntis' disposed to regard with distaste 
4 ; on science written by those who are hee 
themselves scientists, and philosophers to look 
‘equal disdain on philosophical works from 
1s of those who are not professional 
Yet the scientist-vulgarisateur and 
he garisateur are eminently 
a very 
the dusted 


The 7; os Book 


| 
| much to be avoided—self-pity, boasting, lying, . 
[ 


Rhdeahit. If scientists wrote better English and 
Philosophers were less obscure, then such go- 
betweens as these would become unnecessary, but 
with the world as it is, they are highly desirable. 

The author of this book discharges his task of 
instructing the reader-in the anatomy, physio- 
logy, chemistry, pathology and surgery of the 
brain with considerable skill. The human brain, 
a little bigger than a grape-fruit and about three 
pounds in weight, is the most complex substance 
hitherto examined by man, and he writes about 
it with an attractive clarity and terseness. He 
also avoids that pit into which so many. writers 
who deal with science fall, an over-dramatisation 
of their subject. The reader can be promised 
that when he finally lays down Mr. Pfeiffer’s 
work, he will have had the satisfaction of having 
gained a great deal of interesting and entertain- 


ing information about the human brain without 


having made any effort and in the most painless 
and easy-going way. In short, this is a fascinat- 
ing and highly profitable book by a skilled 
writer who has obviously taken great pains to 
equip himself thoroughly for writing on this 
subject. Its only fault is that it suggests that 
scientists know more than they really do about 
the human brain. 


Government by Committee, an Essay 
on the British Constitution 
By K. C. Wheare. Oxford. 25s. 


‘The word ‘committee’, in the sense in which 
Professor Wheare uses it, is of wide import, 
“comprising bodies as diverse as the United 
Chamois Leather Layers-out Society and the 
Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons. It is also suspect, which no doubt 
accounts for the appearance in Whitehall of the 
term ‘ working party’. But the truth is, as Pro- 
fessor Wheare points out, that committees, what- 
ever you may call them, are an essential part of 
British government and indeed of our national 
life in general. ‘ The question is not how to do 


- without them but how to make the best of 


them ’: His book is an important contribution to 
the understanding of that difficult art. He 
divides the genus into six functional species 
(advice, inquiry, negotiation, legislation, admin- 
istration, and scrutiny and control) and puts 
each in turn under the microscope. What ‘he 
shows us is the fruit of much research, and he 
illuminates it with wise and pregnant comment. 
__ For a study of the most important species— 
committees to administer—local government 
naturally affords the richest field, and it is one 
of which Professor Wheare has practical experi- 
ence as well as academic knowledge. His verdict 
is on the whole favourable. He estimates the 
number of committees so engaged at not less 
than 50,000, and his conclusion is that 
two-thirds of those who sit on them are good, 
the rest are not so good, and a small proportion 
are very bad indeed. He finds an encouraging 
sign in the increasing participation of women in 


* committee work, especially as it is a salutary 


experience for officials to have to explain and 
justify their proposals not only to the ‘ reason- 
able man’ but also to the unreasonable woman. 
' As regards the use of committees in central 
government, he thinks that changing fashion is 
strengthening Whitehall at the expense of West- 
minster. On the one hand, the growing use of 
advisory committees by departments tempts 
Whitehall to claim ‘ the monopoly of knowledge 
and the elas & of interested parties ’, On the 


Chronicle 


“commissions and departmental committees to 


investigate questions that would once have been 
entrusted to select committees of Parliament: 
these are now increasingly confined to Parlia- 
ment’s domestic affairs. 

Perhaps one reason why the Executive likes to 
keep such committees in its own hands is that 
by no means all of them are those ‘ committees 
for the ripening of business > about which 
Francis Bacon said that ‘it is better to choose 
indifferent persons than to make an indifferency 
by putting in those that are strong on both 
sides’ (a truth whose universality Professor 
Wheare questions by a challenging comparison 
between the two inter-war commissions on the 
coal industry presided over respectively by Lord 
Sankey and Lord Samuel). On the contrary, 
some are set up in the hope of providing a way 
of escape from business that is becoming em-= 
barrassingly ripe of its own accord. 

Not that Parliament submits ‘tamely—when 
it notices what is happening. There is no surer 
way for a minister in charge of a bill to get 
himself into trouble than by suggesting that a 
clause ought to be passed without amendment 
because it has been agreed with the interested 
parties. And the recent Select Committee on the 
Nationalised Industries suggests that the spirit 
is not dead which prompted Bagehot to observe 
that no attempt to set up an independent public 
authority sheltered from Parliament had ever 
succeeded because ‘ Parliament always poked at 
it until it became impossible’. 

There is much that is interesting also in Pro- 
fessor Wheare’s comments on the increased use 
of standing committees in legislation and on the 
methods by which Parliament keeps an eye on 
public ‘expenditure and delegated legislation. 
But it is tantalising that he should have 
deliberately omitted from his survey the most 
important committee of all—the cabinet itself, 
It used to be—and de jure still is—a body of 
persons with independent responsibilities meet- 
ing from time to time to make sure they were 
not getting out of step. De facto it has become 
a “committee to administer’, with a secretariat 
and minutes, and a breeder of subordinate com- 
mittees so prolific as to provoke Mr. Churchill 
in 1940 to his famous lament that we were over- 
run with them ‘like the Australians were with 
the rabbits’, All readers of this most valuable 
book must hope that Professor Wheare will give 
them another in which he examines the causes 
and effects of this constitutional change. 


Economics and Action 
By Pierre Mendés-France and Gabriel 


Ardant. Heinemann. 15s. 

When a politician and statesman of the calibre 
and vigour of M. Pierre Mendés-France writes 
or even collaborates in a book on economics the 
world had better sit up and take notice. For it is 
more than probable that a time will come when 
the author will be given-an opportunity of put- 
ting into practice many of the ideas expounded 
in his book. He tried and in some respects failed 
to do so when he was Prime Minister of France 
last year but all the indications suggest that this 
will not have been his first and last opportunity. 
The turnover in this job is fairly rapid and M. 
Mendés-France by his previous performance has 
laid strong claims to the chance of several other 
tries. 

The book which he has written in collabora- 
tion with M. Gabriel Ardant, the general com- 
missioner for productivity in France, is named 
Economics and Action, a title which sharpens 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 
‘The Genius and the Goddess — 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON’S 


a> 


Historical SARAH GERTRUDE WILLIN 
Whodunits ‘ Those. who have been despairing over the decline of the 
Thess bellliaiit ‘applications “ol ‘the novel may here find encouragement . . . the most perfect Mrs’ Millin’s aay acclaimed 
methods of modern detection to imaginative work that Mr. Huxley has yet given us: ( autobiography * If the doctors 
historical mysteries are as fascinating simple, complete, and moving ? Edwin Muir ; 7s 6d had told her the whole truth, 


and exciting as any collection of 
detective stories’ wrote The Sunday 
Times. Based on the author’s famous 
radio series currently being extended, 
and including a chapter on The Gun- 
powder Plot, this enthralling book 
deals with thirteen ‘whodunits’ includ- 
ing the Death of William Rufus (the 

outcome of pagan beliefs?), The 
Princes in the Tower (Richard III 
innocent?), The Assassination of 
Thomas Rainsborough (Cromwell 
involved?) 

The author has revised and included 
as an introductory chapter: his 
challenging essay on ‘History and the 
Writer.’ 

This is a book which not only 
offers a lively and exciting reading: 
it invites the reader to look anew al 

English history. : 
Demy 8vo 224 pages INustrated 
& 18s. net 


(CHARLES HADFIELD’S 


The Canals of : 
Southern England 


Following his own standard work— 
British Canals: an Illustrated History— 
Charles Hadfield has now written a 
detailed account of the inland water- 
ways of Southern England from 
Cornwall to the Thames. I! is a major 
contribution to social history, based 
‘almost entirely on hitherto  un- 
published records of the old companies. 
L. T. C. Rolf in the Birmingham Post 
described it as ‘a monument of original 
research containing a great deal of 
absorbing information.’ 
Demy 8vo 384 pages With 19 
half-tone and 145 line illustrations 
and 7 maps 36s. net 


REGINALD HAGGAR’S 


Staffordshire 
Chimney Ornaments 


This lovely volume by a leading 
authority is the first major monograph 
on the subject for twenty years. It 
deals fully not only with famous manu- 
facturers of the 18th and 19th century 
ceramics but also with little-known 
back-street potters of the Five Towns. 
Fully documented and lavishly 
illustrated, it is an essential work of 
reference and information and one 
that ‘students and collectors have 
been waiting for’—The Sunday Times. 


Crown 4to 160 pages With 5 
colour and 98 half-tone plates 
é 2s. net 


she asks, could her husband have 
been saved? * She completes 
her story of General Smuts * She 
is authoritative on South Africa’s 
colour problem, 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 
A Fable 


AWARDED THE PULITZER PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 1955 
_* My attention was held as it has not been since I first 
read “ All Quiet on the Western Front”’ S. P. B. Mais 
‘Easily the most important book he has written’ 
Time & Tide 
‘A work of great profundity and originality such as no 4 
one else could have written’ Yorkshire Post 15s_— 
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The Marriage Feast 


A collection of stories by the Nobel Prize. Winner and 
author of Barabbas. . - 

‘The author’s gift for penetrating beneath the surface of 
slight events is beautifully displayed in these luminous 
stories . . . a translation for which we should be grateful’ 
The Times _ 12s 6d 


ANN BRIDGE 
Portrait of My Mother 


An English novelist explores her American mother’s life 

and times in New Orleans. 

“A Deep South biography of vivid interest? Star — 
Illustrated, 15s 


PATRICK. ANDERSON 
Snake Wine 


‘Extremely readable . . . conspicuously gifted ... every — 
part of it is gripping ” Raymond Mortimer 

‘An honest book, delicately, even beautifully told . 

it succeeds, better than anywhere else I know, in seitinee 
down the special beauty and strength and strangeness of 

a place like Singapore’ Patrick O’Donovan Illustrated, 16s 


ANNE SPEARMAN 
Take an Island a: 


‘Mrs. Spearman lived with her South American husband ~ 
and her three children on an island in the Orinoco river, — 
She revelled in this. prolonged picnic and makes good 
reading of it’ The Times 
‘An out-of bts woe account... . quite. delightful’ Siar 

: Illustrated, 12s 6d 
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en belief but also a forerunner of | 
_ deeds. M. Mendés-France and his collaborator 
_are passionate believers in the Keynesian doctrine 
and in its opposition to the classical theory of 
equilibrium. They 


and ‘welfare will be maximised. They find such 
examples in Britain’s return to the gold standard 
in 1925 and in the Brining policy of extreme 
deflation in Germany in 1930—the latter episode 
‘unquestionably playing its part in bringing about 
the rise of Hitler and all that followed. The 
- authors of this book plead for that mixture of 
~ state intervention and private enterprise which 
will succeed in creating a general economic 
climate in which full employment is maintained 
and the maximum is extracted from available 
resources. They illustrate this marriage of private 
and public enterprise by the parable propounded 
by Turgot who said that it was the duty of the 
public authorities to build the dykes and dig the 
canals that would reclaim land from the sea, but 
that it was private enterprise which would make 
the best use of this land. 
_ Unfortunately the intervention of the state in 
controlling the economic climate has all too 
- easily tended to err on the side of perpetual in- 
flation. This has certainly been true in France 
where the need is not so much for monetary 
-expansion—there has been all too much of it 
over the past forty years—but for expansion 
ei at the right points of the economy, with 
full knowledge of the facts and with political 
a courage. These are the prerequisites if a policy 
- of economic expansion is not to degenerate into 
a policy of mere inflation. The authors of this 
book recognise that fact all too well: ‘ we cannot 
e recofnmend increasing the speed of a car whose 
brakes are unreliable ’. In spite of this reservation 
they still tend in their. conclusions to under- 
estimate the human and civic qualities that must 
underpin any attempt to regenerate the economy 
of a country such as France, and to overestimate 
the contribution which can be made by what 
they call ‘ the science of economics’. This science ~ 
will of itself do nothing to renovate an anti- 
 quated system of production, to battle against 
excessive protection of an inefficient agriculture, 
against the proliferation of a distributive system 
of small shops, cafes and family enterprises 
‘which are a burden and not a help to the 
economy. When M. Mendés-France comes back 
to power it is not his cc philosophy that 
will be in doubt; it will be his capacity to con- 
quer the small but, in the mass, enormously 
: vested interests which in the end 
brought him down when he was last at the helm. 
4 of French affairs. 


i ineriea. at Mid-Century _ 

By André Siegfried. Cape. 16s. 

__M. André Si 'S reputation as an authority 
_ on the United States was established as long ago 
as 1927, when he published his impressions of 
that country under the title America Comes of 


a 


on the subject by a European writer since 
= appearance of Bryce’s classic volumes. But 
United States has changed so greatly in the 
thirty years that no book written in the 
y of calvin Coolidge could hope to convey 
2 eerie ee merice which exists _ 


Se Jchieres Pace ee 
that this is more than a mere — 


sad, At his best Mr. Durrell offers a distin- 


To understand modern America, M. Siegfried 
believes it is essential to appreciate three things. 
First, that the great depression which began in 
1929, together with the New Deal and the 
second world war, have had a deep and lasting 
effect on the American mind. In particular, the 
outlook of Americans has been more influenced 
by the depression than by the war, which 
brought to the United States not the wholesale 
devastation and suffering which resulted in 
Europe but a long-awaited return to prosperity. 
And it is for this reason, M. Siegfried suggests, 
that some Americans at least, while not wanting 
another war, are able to contemplate such a 
possibility with more equanimity than Euro- 
peans. This conclusion leads M. Siegfried to his 
second main theme, which is that the differences 
between Europe and America are increasing, ‘ for 
America is more American than she was some 
years ago, when she could be considered as the 
daughter of the old European continent who 
had not yet attained her majority ’. This change 
he attributes to a number of developments, 
among which the ending of large-scale immigra- 
tion from Europe and the degree to which the 
Slav and Latin elements in the population have 
been Americanised are perhaps the most signifi- 
cant. Lastly, M. Siegfried stresses the import- 
ance of. studying the problems of the United 
States from a continental rather than from a 
national point of view. The United States, he 
maintains, is essentially a part of the New 
World, and although its inhabitants are almost 
all of European stock and share in the European 
tradition, that tradition has been so modified in 
a different continental environment as, to be 
virtually unrecognisable. 

These conclusions emerge from a lengthy and 
detailed analysis of every aspect of the American 
scene. The ethnic composition and psychology 
of the American people, the character of the 
American economy, the social background, the 
conditions of political life and the relations of 
the United States with the rest of the world are 
each dealt with in turn, and on all these sub- 
jects M. Siegfried has many shrewd and pene- 
trating comments to make. One could wish, 
however, that the section on American_foreign 
policy had been expanded, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of a somewhat tedious account of recent 
political events. Furthermore, in his remarks on 
the Negro problem, it would appear that M. 
Siegfried has underestimated both the extent to 
which the position of the coloured man in the 
United States has improved in the past twenty 
years, and the degree to which sentiment on the 


“Subject among white people has changed, even 


in the South. Except for these criticisms, how- 
ever, one has only praise for such a well- 
informed and valuable book, which deserves a 
warm welcome from all who are interested in 
present-day America. 


The Tree of Idleness 


By Lawrence Durrell. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Here is the perfect book of summer verse, the 
poetry-addict’s equivalent, perhaps, of a novel 
by Istrati: a book to read first in a cafe beside 
the sea (preferably the Aegean or the Mediter- 
ranean)— 

the loutish sea which swallows up our loves, 
lying windless under a sky of lilac, 


and thereafter to be held in the memory like 
the sound of the sea in a shell: elegiac, ironical, 

triple-distilled poetry, an Alexandrian 
bitter-sweetness, a Hellenistic perfectionism at 
once sensual and precise, enchanting and dis- 
enchanted. 


extends over more than half a century, the 
present volume proves to be as stimulating and 
interesting as was M. Siegfried’s earlier work. 


Death’s stock will stand no panic, 

Be'beautiful in jars or on a coffin, 

Exonerate the flesh when it has turned 

Or mock the enigma with an epitaph 

_ It never earned. 

He is at his best here in ‘ Asphodels’ (from 
which the above quotation comes), in the title- 
poem ‘The Tree of Idleness’ with its 
exquisitely judged Levantine-Horatian opening 

I shall die one day I suppose 

In this old Turkish house I inhabit... 


and in the final sequence called ‘ Deus Louk 
Some of the shorter lyrics are also lovely, with 
their characteristic timing and their special, 
almost Tennysonian care for syllables. 

Love on a leave-of-absence came, 

Unmoored the silence like a barge, 

Set free to float on lagging webs 

The swan-black wise unhindered night. 


(Bitter and pathless were the ways 
of sleep to which such beauty led.) 


But cold modern thoughts sigh their way 
through Mr. Durrell’s sunburnt pagan world: 
Marx (and Mr. Auden) trouble Pan. Occasion- 
ally (e.g., in “Thasos’, ‘Sarajevo’, and the 
‘Letters in Darkness’) the reader is offered 
technically competent but generalised gestures 
towards ‘history’, ‘love’, etc., in the manner 
popularised by some of the poets of the ’thirties. 
But at least Mr. Durrell thereby avoids a charge 
of escapism, and on the whole his studies in a 
dying culture (even such weary willies as the 
writer and his ‘middle years’) have a vitality 
which is intellectual and sensual rather than 
(as the fashion now is) purely nervous. There is 
genuine art here: its pleasures are subtle but 
not esoteric. 


Things. Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Grosvenor Press. 42s. 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings 


sang somebody or other, and no doubt (making 
exceptions of some of the more explosive explo- 
sives) we all agree with him. A secondary ques- 
tion—one with rather a surprising answer—is 
just what that number might be. How many 
different objects surround us in this infinitely 
inventive twentieth century? If, with Mr. Grig- 
son, we limit our attention to the man-made, 
ruling out Crystals, Nightingales, and Magnolias 
but ruling in AZolian Harps, Ziggurats, and Zip- 
fasteners, the total might at its utmost be 
stretched to 500. Things contains about half 
that number, and though it is possible to 
discover omissions, it is by no means easy: the 
present reviewer wrote down at random 
‘Vacuum - cleaners, Padlocks, Safety - pins, 
Carpets, Glass Eyes’, and was at the same time 
surprised and gratified that, with the exception 
of Padlocks, all were well and truly dealt with. 

Things is, in fact, rather deceptive in its 
appearance. Number three in the series People, 
Places, FT hings and Ideas, it is sumptuously got 
up, with sixteen colour plates, 160 in photo- 
gravure, and general elegant chichi all round, 
It looks essentially a ‘ gift-book’, eye-catching 
and difficult to put down (which it eminently is), 
but at the same time probably full of disorganised 
and. unreliable information. This last is not the 
case at all: on the contrary, the editor has 
brought together a mass of unfamiliar and 
erudite knowledge, especially about the early 
history of recent inventions, that would be 
extremely hard to come by elsewhere. Would 
you have guessed, for instance, that an un- 
doubted pressure cooker was exhibited before 
the Royal Society in 1682, or that tinned food 
has been available since 1813 (tinned ‘M & V’ 
taken by Parry on his Arctic voyage of 1824 was 
opened in 1937 and found to be still edible)? 
At least one recent correspondence in a cultured 
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_ able contribution to knowledge than its gay 
exterior and decorations might, to the puri- 
tanical mind, suggest. Its only weak point is 
perhaps in the choice of illustrations. It is 

_ surely exaggerated to devote two out of sixteen 
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colour p to prints by Hiroshige; and simi- 
larly we ‘are given two pictures of flute-players 
by Ter Brugghen, neither of whom seems to 
have the remotest notion of how to handle his 
instrument, 


Officers and Gentlemen. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 


ees vi Cet Tee A Fable. By William Faulkner. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
mi ; : Not as a Stranger. By Morton Thompson. Michael Joseph. 18s. 


+ — 
_ s&LTHOUGH Men at Arms (originally con- 
9 ceived as a trilogy but now compressed 
5 into two volumes) seemed at times, in 
the chapters devoted to Apthorpe and the comic 
descriptions of military training routine, to 
herald a return to Mr. Waugh’s early manner, 
more serious trends were also foreshadowed by 
the choice of a Catholic hero suffering from 
spiritual desiccation and temporarily reborn in 
of war, whose ‘long love affair with the 
army’ was doomed, we were told, to disenchant- 

ment in the end. - 

_ If, however, as the author announces, these 
volumes complete the cycle, some initial 
1 appears to have been abandoned halfway 

through; though Mr. Waugh hopes ‘to follow - 

_ the fortunes of the characters through the whole 


aristocratic ideal (which the Royal Corps of 
Halberdiers, with its insistence on outworn 
ritual, symbolised for him) and the death of 
tradition, which we see exemplified on every 
side: ‘as when the previously aloof and worldly 
Mrs. Algernon Stitch announces her arrival with 

‘a shrill guttersnipe whistle’, addresses a guest 
as ‘fool’ and employs phrases such as ‘hot 
sit-upon’, ‘bang right’ and ‘got it in one’. 
Insidious go-getters like Ian Kilbannock are 
shown acquiring power and influencing national 
policy through the daily press; the egregious 
Trimmer, serving in a highland regiment under 
the name of McTavish, blunders by mistake 
on to the coast of occupied France and becomes 
a legendary hero overnight. 

In his new incarnation, bumptious, deplor- 
able, yet basically a sad and sympathetic figure, 
Trimmer rivals Apthorpe himself as a comic 
Creation; yet his discomfiture at the hands of 
Guy’s arrogant snobbish ex-wife Virginia (surely 
one of Mr. Waugh’s most detestable fernale 
characters, with her teasing amorous technique 
and unedifying promiscuous past) is emphasised 
in a way that seems unnecessarily cruel: as one 
of Virginia’s girl-cronies remarks, ‘ There’s no- 
thing very funny about his being what he is 
when one knows what he is’, and many people 
might consider Ivor Claire’s peacetime occupa- 
tion as a ‘show-jumper’” and Trimmer’s as a 
hairdresser on an ocean liner equally effete. The 
opening chapters, with their masterly re-creation 
of conditions on the home front during the 
blitz period, and the sections dealing with life 
on the Isle of Mugg—including a hilarious de- 
scription of the hideously bleak hospitality dis- 
pensed by an eccentric Scottish laird—are in the 
author’s happiest vein; the second part, mainly 
concerned with a documentary style account of 
the evacuation of Crete and the misadventures 
of a new character named Major Hound, is not 
so successful, since continuous narrative is less 
suited to Mr. Waugh’s talent than the elliptical, 
impressionistic method that he formerly 
favoured. The publication of this book makes it 
more than ever obvious that A Handful of Dust 

_ gallant friends proved traitors and his country &t one end of the scale and Helena at the other 
represent his best work to date. 

While the saga of Guy Crouchback may have 
been initially intended as a contemporary version 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the element of reli- 
gious allegory in A Fable is more overtly 
stressed—despite the publishers’ denial that the 
novel is ‘the story of Passion Week in modern 
dress’ (a disclaimer at once contradicted by an 
extract from a review in the Cleveland Press, 
Claire, an equestrian playboy printed on the other flap of the dust-jacket). 
: Sebastian Flyte’s irre- Mr. Faulkner has forsaken Jefferson County for 
asibl mbody ‘quintessential France and the Western Front in 1918: a whole 

and’, his adulation does not survive regiment refuses to go over the top during an 

) Claire flees to safety, abandoning his attack (foredoomed to failure from the start in 
yop to the enemy: cofiduct that anyone less order to secure promotion for the group com- 


of their war’, there is no sense of a larger 
scheme emerging gradually, such as may be 
discerned in Mr. Anthony Powell’s Music of 
Time sequence: characters such as Sarum- 
Smith and de Souza are reintroduced briefly 
towards the end, but with an air of brusqueness, 
as though they had suddenly been remembered; 
‘there are minor inconsistencies (Guy Crouch- 
back’s knowledge of Tommy Blackhouse is said 
to have ‘ spanned thirteen years and in its vicissi- 
tudes comprised almost every possible relation- 
ship between man and man’, while in Men at 
Arms they ‘had known one another very 
slightly’); a list of books required by Tony 
Box-Bender for reading in the prison camp 
suggests an affinity with his mad uncle Ivo; an 
analogy is drawn between a dead Catholic soldier 
and Sir Roger de Waybroke in his tomb: other- 
wise, the details of Guy’s family background, 
given such prominence in the first volume, and 
his religious denomination (except when he 
exposes a priest in Alexandria as an enemy 
agent), are scarcely relevant to the plot: any 
Christian of a romantic temperament might 
regard Guy’s experiences in Crete as a ‘ descent 
into the nether world’ or feel dissatisfaction at 


For even Guy’s capacity for hero-worship 
_ proves to be exhaustible: transferred to a Com- 
man: T special service in the Middle 


have expected of a mander, a general hitherto remarkable for his 


use of -anus’), and this act of passive resistance brings 
decline of the about a temporary cessation of hostilities, while 


The Tall Dark Man. By Anne Chamberlain. Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 


the fate of the mutineers is being decided at 
various high military levels. The ringleaders, 
twelve private soldiers and an enigmatic foreign 
corporal, have been working secretly in the inter- 
ests of world-peace; and, if not actually meant 
to represent Our Lord and his apostles, they are 
certainly gifted with supernatural powers, since 
the corporal has already died several times and 
was buried at sea only the year before. 

The author shows himself thoroughly at home 
with all ranks and nationalities; a Marshal of 
France and several allied generals (plus a 
monocled German who, having landed by plane 
on a British aerodrome, shoots his pilot through 
the face) are involved in the discussions and 
the action; and, a rare occurrence in an Ameri- 
can novel, the English characters really behave 
and speak like Englishmen—from the runner 
(who has resigned his commission as a protest 
and shares some of the mental and physical 
attributes of the reporter in Pylon), to the taci- 
turn, foul-mouthed ex-stable-boy and the 
eighteen-year-old airman who- fears that an 
armistice may be declared before he has had time 
to do his bit. At a single reading, it is impossible 
to venture more than a tentative opinion on the 
importance of this complex and impressive work, 
so unlike anything that the author has produced 
in the past (though his admirable short story, 
Victory, may be accounted in many ways a pre- 
cursor). Much of it is plainly magnificent; and, 
though Mr. Faulkner’s prodigal imagination and 
delight in telling a story for its own sake often 
causes him to digress from the main theme by 
relating the history of some minor character 
(and to imsert, at one point, a long and well-nigh 
incomprehensible tale concerning the ex-groom, 
an American Negro clergyman, and a crippled 
horse which is able to win races by running on 
three legs), A Fable may come to be considered 
—as some already claim—his masterpiece. 

By contrast, Not as a Stranger, an enor- 
mously long novel about the medical profession, 
must inevitably suffer (though one transatlantic 
critic believes that it may yet be placed among 
the great works of American fiction). Certainly, 
while the book bears no relationship to art, the 
late Morton Thompson possessed a considerable 
narrative gift, and there are times when this 
account of a young man’s dedication to the 
cause of Medicine reads like disguised autobio- 
graphy, though in fact the author came no 
nearer to being a doctor than wartime service 
with the Army Medical Corps. 

The Tall Dark Man may be recommended to 
those addicted to psychological suspense-stories 
and unacquainted with the film called The 
Window, which also dealt with a pathologically 
untruthful child who witnesses a crime and dare 
not tell for fear of being disbelieved. Here the 
child is a fifteen-year-old girl with a troubled 
parental history, trapped in the school-house 
while night encroaches; it is perhaps rightly left 
in doubt as to whether the eponymous murderer 
lurking outside was in fact her real father. 

J. MACLAREN-ROSS 
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THERE ARE THOSE WHO THINK that the combina- 
tion of sea and air power is an. incongruous 
one and that the Royal Navy has never been 
perfectly at ease in its relationship with the air 
arm. Less rhetorical considerations were forced 
on us by the transmissions last week from 
H.M.S. Bulwark, the aircraft-carrier which has 
a flight-deck the size of a football ground and 
enough hangar space to contain seventy-seven 
London buses. (Equations by courtesy of Radio 
Times.) With land-based aircraft flying longer 
distances at increasing speeds, what is the air- 
craft-carrier’s future? 

Fortunately, the debate is not for us, nor 
apparently for the whisky drinkers whose fiscal 
assistance is popularly supposed to keep the 
Royal Navy afloat. Watching the superb deck 
landings, one was aware of mingled admiration 
and doubt. Could it be that this vast apparatus 
will become redundant long before the century 
is out? Not many of us, now, believe in the 
millennium, concerning which Conan Doyle put 
on record as his opinion that it would deprive 
mankind of its ‘ greatest thrill’—-war. Whether 
or not H.M.S. Bulwark exists to affirm or deny 
that as an article of philosophic faith, we viewers 
must respect the ingenuity and organisation 
which made these transmissions possible. Our 
sympathies may have been challenged by our 
intelligence but there is no countermanding the 
intrinsic interest of the spectacle of the homing 
flights of the aircraft or of the technical marvels 


As seen by the viewer: 


THE LISTENER 


and human skill by which they are sustained. 
Pictorially, the most striking part of the two 
programmes was the sight of the carrier’s wake, 
an immense plough furrow stretching to the 
horizon. Some of the interior shots were blurred, 
which is not to find fault but to wonder the 
more that the thing was done at all at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour. Compared with it, an- 
other Services programme of the week, ‘ SSAFA 
Tattoo’ (organised by the Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Airmen’s Families Association) from the White 
City Stadium, London, was worthy in inspira- 
tion, commonplace in execution. We had seen 
it before in one form or another, the toy soldiers’ 
turn in particular. It is fair to say that the people 
in the stands seemed to enjoy everything. 
There was only one programme that I heard 
mentioned afterwards, as a remembered event of 
the week. That was ‘ People in Russia ’, showing 
the films taken by the two American students 
who have been writing about their experiences in 
The Observer these last three or four Sundays. 
The students, George Sherman and Peter 
Juviler, went to Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev, 
and used their camera with plenty of let, very 
little hindrance, and no bias save that of ordinary 
human curiosity. The product of that uncon- 
trived set of circumstances is several thousand 
feet about several thousand feet: people walking 
in the streets and squares were the principal 
subjects and we now have no doubt that passing 
the time is as much a fundamental problem of 
human nature in Russia as it is elsewhere. This 
was amateur filming and the more explicitly 
convincing for it. The result was a certain telling 
monotony, having nothing to do with film 


quality, though that was never first-rate. It must - 


‘No Ordinary Ship’, a portrait of an aircraft-carrier, on July 6—an aircraft 


about to land.on the flight-deck, and (right) the mirror sight for assisting the *planes to land 


ae Sate: 


The 1 hetebnariokal Musical Bisteddfod . at Llangollen on July 6: ‘Avutainsbiik unica and (right) singers 
from Yugoslavia 
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be fun to be a classless person, but not, perhaps, 
in a Classless society. 

The two American students were pleasant 
fellows to meeet on our screens and we would 
have preferred to hear more from them and 
less from their interviewer, Steven Watson of 
Oxford. His inexperience in that role led him 
to ask what one viewer of my acquaintance 
thought were ‘infuriatingly provocative ques- 
tions’. That side of the programme would have 
been better handled by Christopher Mayhew, 
as a footnote to his coexistence series, concluded 
the same evening. Winding up, he mentioned 
that a television critic had misrepresented his 
telephone talks with foreign experts as phoney 
(horrible word). So unworthy a doubt had not 
entered my mind, which rejects as needless the 
device of filmed telephone conversations. They 
impress only the novelty-bemused viewer. 

Good talk may still be enjoyed with the single 
faculty of hearing, as ‘ Frankly Speaking’, in 
the Home Service on Sunday afternoons, amply 
proves. Add seeing and you run the risk of 
diverted attention. ‘Edith Evans has a won- 
derfully expressive face, don’t you think?” Edith 
Evans happened to be talking of Mrs. Siddons 
in ‘Stage by Stage’, the intermittent television 
series about the British theatre. Sharing the 
occasion, which had been introduced by Jack 
Hawkins, was another of the nation’s charmers, 
Peggy Ashcroft. That they were on film did not 
matter. They were transfixing in personality, 
style, and subject. Not for them the solemn 
astringencies of Hazlitt at Siddons’ return after 
retirement. ‘ The machinery of the voice seems 
too ponderous for the power that wields it”. 
Dame Edith still speaks with Millamant’s silver 
tongue and Peggy Ashcroft has voice modula- 
tions that can stir the heart no less surely. Pre- 
cisely what they said about Mrs. Siddons I do 
not recall, a compliment to them if not to the 
producer. They gave us as shining a counterfeit 
of good conversation as we are ever likely to 
have in front of any sort of camera. 

With the hot weather seeming almost like a 
mew experience in one’s life, it was hard to 
summon enough enthusiasm to retreat indoors 
for programmes like ‘ English-Speaking Union’ 
from the Dorchester Hotel dinner to the Prime 
Minister and Lady Eden, still less for ‘In the 
News’. One did one’s duty, limply. Sir Anthony 
made no pretence of being unaware of us beyond 
the Park Lane precincts and he turned to the 
camera more than once with his bland smile 
in the course of making what was probably a 
diplomatically important speech. ‘In the 
News’ seemed, more portentous than it really 
was; the temperature again, no doubt. It gave 
Anthony Greenwood a chance to air some per- 
sonal grievances, including dog behaviour, 
against. which society is singularly inept at 
defending itself. 

Cricket at Old Trafford supplied sccusieasiie 
lively viewing for those with time for it. E. W. 
Swanton’s summaries tidied up each day’s play 
with neat dispatch. Golf from St. Andrews no 
doubt had its willing audience too. ‘ Science 
Review’ for once was dull and you could not 
blame the heat for it. ‘Munich’, on Sunday 
night, proved to be the best so far in the — 
European exchange series, a multum in parvo 
film job which brought us numerous attractive 
shots of that resurrected city. ‘ Llangollen’, with — 
ts foreion folk dances, was hash with Petsures 
for eye and ear. 
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Sacred Flame’ on July 10 


DRAMA 


Copper on the Hearth 


FROM Mr. GEOFFREY GORER’S 
fascinating sociological _re- 
searches emerges the surprising 
information that it is the police- 
man who represents the beau 
ideal of us English, the self- 
disciplined, non - aggressive, 
cheerful but efficient policeman, 
which one would presumably 
(and cheerfully) stretch to cover 
detectives, public and private. 
Of course one had always 
known that this was so: 
foreigners, however— limited 
their vocabulary, being addicted, 
even to the point of jocularity, 
to saying ‘Of course, your 
policemen ~ are wonderful’, 
implying, often, that nothing 
else is. But of late there has 
been so much tut-tutting about 
‘police states’, and other 
activities with police as an 
adjective, that one had rather 
tended to lose sight of the 
popular idealisation of the 
bobby. 

Not, however, if one is a 
regular television viewer: here, there has been 
no weakening (whatever may be the real facts of 
police recruitment), no lagging behind in offer- 
ing the public the policeman as hero, protagonist 
or agent of righteousness. Count up, in a year’s 
issue of Radio Times, the number of P.C.s 
enacted in televised drama. Merely on the 
bobby-a-nobby principle, add up all those 
helmets, and you will speedily see that the 
policeman occupies as large a place on the tele- 
vision screen as he once used to in the pages of 
Punch, 

What is more, he constantly appears as a 
family man—en pantouffles; not merely as the 
deus ex Black Maria who leads off the villains 
at the end of the play. It is he, as father in a 
* Children’s Television’ play, as an uncle in a 
spy drama, as brother-in-law of the deceased in 
a play about a lady motorist who hit and ran, 
who has the beau role nine times out of ten. If 
all the television actors who had enacted police- 
men on the screen could be actually enrolled for 

there would be almost enough policemen 
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to control the crowds at a royal film premiere. 


Perhaps this in fact happens anyway. My 


Marie Ney as Mrs. Tabret and Emrys Jones as Maurice -Tabret in ‘The 
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concern is that we have 
just launched on yet 
another Robert-at-Home 
series in ‘Dixon of 
Dock Green’. Jack 
Warner is the constable, 
so wise, so fatherly, he 
earns everyone’s respect; 
even if the means by 
which young PG. 
Crawford (who is court- 
ing merry Mary Dixon) 
was put in the way of 
pinching or ‘appre- 
hending ’ his first male- 
factor seemed _ rather 
shabbily come by. This 
P.C. Crawford, played 
by Peter Byrne, is a 
conciliatory enough 
fellow in the home: 
Mary (Billie. Whitelaw), 
being a_ sensible girl, 
clearly means to begin 
as she intends to go on. 
The males are made to 
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Scene from ‘The Romantic Young Lady’ on July 5, with (left to right) Marjorie 
Fielding as Dona Barbarita, Eric Lander as Emilio, John Breslin as Pepe, Roger Gage 


as Mario, and Sylvia Syms as Rosario 


help with the washing up. On this vital subject 
alone, Ted Willis, the author, no less than the 
producer, Douglas Moodie, who kept us hard at 
it at the sink—with roller towel well to the fore 
—obviously knows the way round the great heart 
of the viewing public. Only one remark seemed 
out of place—‘ uncalled for’, as they say in 
Dock Green. This was when P.C. Dixon, sent 
to rescue an erring young lady who was making 
good in a bad way in the posing business, 
adjured her to ‘stop talking like a second-rate 
film’. But surely that was just the way to fit 
into the picture? 

In the children’s play, ‘Cause for Alarm’ 
(about smuggled alarm clocks), it was Michael 
Bates who played the constable who hauled 
off the malefactors, unmasked by the kiddies, to 
their questioning at the ‘station’. No coppers 
appeared in the charming Sierra play, ‘The 
Romantic Young Lady’ (ideal for television, 
where it seemed not at all flat), or in Mr. Gow’s 
Bunyan piece on Thursday.. But with ‘The 
Sacred Flame’, we at any rate have an ex- 
policeman who acts not merely as raisonneur 
in the Pinerotic sense, but is also judge and jury 
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and even) turns out to have had an affair with 
the real killer at one time. Julian D’Albie played 
the part with appropriate stolidity. 

Somerset Maugham’s play is splendidly made 
‘theatre’. The ethics-of mercy killing are per- 
haps not very convincingly argued and, on the 
screen at any rate, the dénouement and the 
change of heart before the last curtain seemed 
a fraction too abrupt, in a way I do not remem- 
ber to have found them in the theatre. But 
otherwise what an admirable exploitation of 
the theatrical devices there is in the dilemma of 
the Tabret family, with that implacable Nurse 
Wayland on hand. The hysterical, sex-starved, 
and jealous spinster is apt to be something of a 
turnip-ghost with Maugham, but the part is 
most adroitly written and both in accusation 
and in contrition Irene Worth was highly 
effective, letting us see every shade of suspicion 
crossing the vindictive woman’s mind. The men 
remain two-dimensional—nothing wrong with 
Mr: Dignam’s tormented doctor, or the two 
brothers, Emrys Jones and Dermot Walsh. But 
apart from Miss Worth, the honours are not 
easily divided between Anne Crawford, whose 
guilty misery was never allowed to slop over 
into hysteria and so made an 
admirable foil for the Nurse’s 
banked-down fury of righteous- 
ness, and Marie Ney, who as 
the all-wise giver of life who 
believes she also has the right to 
extinguish that life, offered us, 
especially in the last scene of 
self-justification, a beautifully 
poised and unforced piece of 
acting. I am sorry, for once, 
that it is not to be repeated. 

PuHILiep HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Bad Companions 


WE HAVE BEEN in dubious 
company. Mboliére’s. Tartuffe 
looms across the play like a 
squid or a vast slug. Lytton 
Strachey, maybe, exaggerated 
the effect with his ‘horrible 
greatness that Milton’s Satan 
might have had if he had come 
to live with a bourgeois family 
in seventeeth-century France’. 
Better to think of a magnified 
Chadband. Since we are bent 
upon comparison this week, I 
have to say at once that Frank Pettingell, in the 
revival of ‘Tartuffe’ (Third), had more of 
spider than slug. We met him earlier than 
usual. F. Anstey, whose version was employed, 
reduced the famous ‘ build-up ’, and, long before 
we expected him, Tartuffe was on, crying ‘ You 
can put away my hiair-shirt, but leave the 
scourge—I may need it later’. It was some time 
before we heard the second part of that speech 
(about alms for the prisoners). Anstey split up 
the clauses for his own ends. His adaptation was 
skilful; he worked, apparently, onthe assump- 
tion that, where possible, it was better to hear 
something taking place than to have it reported. 

Certainly it made an agreeable radio version, 
though Miles Malleson’s, I think, has more 
theatrical vivacity—especially in the Tartuffe- 
Elmire scenes—and the end, under Anstey, 
peters out. Still the rendering, in Martyn 
Webster’s radio treatment, came over smoothly; 
as usual I found myself remembering _ a 
peculiarly stiff eighteenth-century text which 
seems for long to have been regarded as the 
nonpareil. ‘But if Heaven is your only diffi- 
culty’, says Anstey’s Tartuffe, ‘I can easily 
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Between sowing and harvest 


On British farms last year the equivalent of nearly: 


2 million acres of crops just faded out. That means about 
50,000 farm workers worked in vain ! This waste was due, 
not to bad farming or even bad weather, but to pests, 


diseases and weeds. However, there is a brighter side to 


the picture... 

Every year millions of tons of crops are saved by 
insecticides, fungicides and weed killers; and the 
development of new and better chemicals for agriculture 
never ceases. In the forefront of this effort to reduce crop 
losses is Shell, with a wide range of highly effective 
weapons. ’ : 

Shell’s latest contributions are two insecticides of 
exceptional power and persistence — aldrin and dieldrin, 
now in world-wide use. This season, aldrin is guarding 
potato crops from wireworm, dieldrin is protecting cereal 
seeds and dealing with many foliage pests, and Shell weed 
killers are producing valuable higher yields. 


You’re always meeting 


Shell Chemicals 


- 


SHELL CHEMICALS LTD., 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.z. 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4455 
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PLANET | 
BUILDING SOCIETY — 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you~ 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earn 
you good interest — y. 


30, INCLUDING BONUS 
ah —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. — 


‘You'll be 11 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 


Say Nouzy Prat” 
and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! — 


BEHIND every bottle of Noilly Prat 
there’s a tradition going back 150 years. 
A tradition that places quality above all 
else. It is not surprising then, that even 
in a world of changing values Noilly Prat 
is still the world’s most-sought-after 
‘French’. ; ; - 


Here’s why you'll prefer it— 


%& Everything the French know in the grow- 
ing of grapes and blending of wines — is 
lavished on Noilly Prat. 


* Not a drop is bottled until the wine is fully 
matured — at least five years. 
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* The unique ‘French’ tang of 
Noilly Prat is obtained by the 
traditional maceration of herbs and 
flowers, not by short-cut infusions. 


* Noilly Prat is still bottled in 
France in the traditional large 
vermouth bottle. 
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Try this neat test — 
SHORT NOILLY PRAT 


—neat with t of lemon peel squeezed 
into and pay meet into the vermouth, 


LONG NOILLY Prat wee 
—two } 9 
fingers of Noilly Prat, add ice, top 


Noi.iy 
Prat 


----- 
’ by insisting on Gin : 
: and Noilly Prat you ensure 
Sole Importers: — getting ‘Gin and ie 
WM, CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STR 
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ads: ‘If nothing but Heaven distracts my 


wishes, ‘tis a trifle with me to remove such an 


obstacle’. Frank Pettingell acted this scene with 
relish; but his Tartuffe, I felt, came too slowly 
into focus: no ‘horrible greatness’ here, 
_ though, as the part grew, so did the actor. Ivan 
Samson’s Orgon is blurred in memory. There is 
no more credulous dupe on record. He ought to 
impress himself firmly when he realises his 
error: oné thinks of the Shakespearean figure 
of the spider in the cup and the drinker who, 
reaching ‘th’ abhorred ingredient’ suddenly 
“cracks his gorge, his sides, with violent hefts’. 
The women were first-rate: Mary Wimbush’s 
Elmire, Barbara Lott’s blunt Dorine, and Sara 
Gregory’s Mariane, with that sustained whimper. 
Derek Hart worked into a pleasant rage as 
Damis, his voice cracking on ‘ conventicle’, and 
Jeffrey Segal spread the treacle towards. the end 
in the monstrously effective little part of Loyal, 
‘the bailiff. 
_ Our half-hour, ‘Grande Gingold’ (Home), in 
the sinister company of Hermione Gingold, 
“London’s only lady witch’, would have been 
funnier if the scriptwriters had helped. There 
were four of them; they must have sat agonised, 
wrenching out the comedy. Miss Gingold’s voice 
whinnies and curvets and booms. But she runs 
through the variations; after five minutes or so 
there can be little new vocally. She rests on her 
script. In ‘ Grande Gingold’ the meeting with 
the Ancient Mariner and the monologue of 
helpful advice were equally tedious. It was not 
until she reached ‘Mrs. Doom’s Diary’ that 
artist and scriptwriters found each other. Miss 
Gingold used her vibrato nicely in ‘just an 
ordinary housewife’, and we had at last the 
right touch of madness when she explained that 
she had been sorting through ‘ the old jun-n-k’ 
in the attic. She added: ‘O the happy days I 
spent sailing up and down the Yangtse in that 
same old jun-n-k!’ That is the Gingold we 
know. After this the approved ‘Doom-Milluk’ 
stuff went well enough; even so, at the end of 
the half-hour we emerged, as it were, from the 
waistcoat-pocket of Gregory Doom, feeling that 
everyone had been working very hard indeed, 
Mrs. Drusilla Doom might have been at her 
ease on the railway station of Frank Baker’s 
‘Last Train Home’. Mr. Baker established 


us at a lonely junction on a_ particularly. 


foul night. Up the line, fifty tons of shale and 
rubble had fallen; passengers waiting for their 
connection were marooned. Good; and pre- 


 . liminary telephone-calls put us in the mood for 


a useful slice of melodrama. Presently, too, an 
undertaker recognised the barman-murderer ‘ on 
the run’. Sensation! The first half-hour could 
excite; the play fell apart when the escaping 
barman (Wolfe Morris) catechised his fellow- 
passengers at the revolver point. We had a forced 

a ‘man on the run’ with a jet 
aircraft; unlikely argument ensued; and I could 
not imagine what Mr. Baker was doing to drag 
in that dead French cavalry officer during the 
(Horas). minutes—a false ending to a play 
that had begun with a quick thrust. 

was carefully designed for radio, and 
ete Godfrey, its producer, enjoyed himself 
Sires gales, train noises, and some extremely 
plausible telephone calls. After the previous 
t it would not have surprised me if one 
fon at least, had been answered in ae 
; * Drusilla Doom speaking’. 
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i s Spoken Word broadcasts, — 
; and both consist- 


pose of that’. The cighteenth-century version : 


set me asking myself once again what I demand 
of a reader. The demands vary enormously, of 
course, with what is being read. To lay down 
for poetry-reading that, since poetic drama is 
concerned with human beings in conflict, ex- 
tracts from it should be read in character, and 
since lyric poetry is akin to music, sound and 
rhythm should be observed and personality sup- 
pressed, is to put it far too simply. The two are 
inextricably mixed, as I discovered years ago 
when I heard in the roles of Macbeth and 
Prospero an actor who excels in character parts 
but has no sense of rhythm or the sound-values 
of words. On the other hand there are lyrics 
and dramatic lyrics. In Browning’s ‘ Dramatis 
Personae’ the poem called ‘A Face’ has no 
dramatic quality whatsover: it is: purely lyrical 
and should be read as such. But if you try to 
read the next poem but one—‘ Mr. Sludge 
“The Medium” ’ as a lyric, you will find it 
can’t be done. Similar problems face the reader 
of prose. If you read aloud a chapter of Dickens 
you must impersonate the characters, and if you 
can’t, then don’t read Dickens aloud. But if you 
read one of Bacon’s or Hazlitt’s essays no im- 
personation is required, You read the prose with 
due regard to its qualities but with no attempt 
—Heaven forbid !—to mimic the kind of person 
you imagine Bacon or Hazlitt to have been or. to 
present your own person. 

It was these considerations which made me 
wonder why, in a programme, called ‘ Christian 
Mysticism ’, of translated extracts from the Ser- 
mons and Collations of the thirteenth-century 
German philosopher Johannes Eckhart, chosen 
and introduced by the Rev. Charles Smith, 
Norman Shelley who read them should have 
been impelled to represent the venerable mystic 
as a worldly old ecclesiastic laying down the law 
over a bottle of claret. The manner of speech 
was, I thought, totally out of keeping with the 
text, yet it seemed that Mr. Shelley was reading 
not in his own but in some other person—that 
wily old sceptic Bishop Blougram perhaps— 
though all that was required was to withhold 
personality and let the text speak for itself. 

A reading of ‘Poems by Robert Nichols’ 
faced me with another problem. It was many 
years since I had read any of Nichols’ poetry, 
so that last week’s reading came as a discovery 
rather than a reminder. Much of his poetry is 
poetical in both the good and bad sense. He has 
a gift for vivid description which can set some 
small detail sharply before us, but he is apt to 
make such a prodigal use of it, heaping image 
on image, impression on impression, that the 
effects cancel out: the reader—still sooner, the 
listener—ceases to react. Another of his sins is 
verbal drunkenness. In ‘The Sprig of Lime’, 
one of the poems read in this programme, a 
lime-tree is described as 

Split into massy limbs, crossed boughs, a maze 

Of .close-compacted intercontorted staffs 

Bowered in foliage. 
His over-indulgence in adjectives tires us out, 
and he suffers from the delusion that profound 
thought can be achieved by the use of impres- 
sive words such as ‘ labyrinthine ’, ‘ incommuni- 
cable’, ‘unfathomable’. In short, too much of 
Nichols’ poetry aims at, but misses, the grand 
style. 

The question arises, how ought such poetry 
to be read? Richard Wordsworth’s answer—and 
I can hardly deny its reasonableness—is that the 
performer must co-operate with the poet and*let 


_ fly on the full organ with lavish use of the 


swell-pedal. He is a skilful performer and the 
effect was—what shall I say?—stupendous, in- 
deed stupefying. John Glen, the other reader, 
took the opposite view—my view—that it is 


kinder to the poet to minimise his excesses and 


play him on the piano with a discreet use of the 
damper. The selection was judiciously intro- 


ae: 


There could hardly be a greater contrast to 
Nichols* poetry than the quiet, unemphatic style 
of Donald Boyd’s ‘ Private Report’, in which he 
has been recalling in six talks some of the 
changes he has seen in a life of sixty years. He 
calls his report private, but it includes inevitably 
memories of life outside as well as inside, the 
family, the kind of details, many of them, which 
one has forgotten, and greets, in these talks, 
with surprised and grateful recognition. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 

Sublime Simplicities 
MozartT’S MUSIC appears on the surface, if we 
make the obvious exception of certain vocal 
show-pieces, simple and easy. What could be 
simpler than the melody of ‘ Dalla sua pace’, or 
more straightforward than the opening bars of 
the Quartet in E flat? So, when these things 
are well done, we are apt not to give the per- 
formers full credit for the achievement. Isn’t 
it after all (we think) as easy as falling off a log? 
Perhaps in the case of Ottavio’s air we are more 
conscious of the feat, since in these days too 
many tenors do fall off, and we don’t often hear 
it sung as perfectly as Richard Lewis sang it 
last Saturday, with expressive phrasing, beauti- 
ful tone, and a particularly well-managed return 
to the mezza-voce reprise of. the melody. 

His was the most distinguished singing in the 
opera, and even he did not get through ‘ II mio 
tesoro’, certainly not one of the easy things, 
without an occasional sense of strain, which was 
less evident at the first performance. Indeed, 
whether because one was hearing the music in 
isolation or because there was some _ actual 
deterioration, the performance broadcast last 
week seemed markedly less good than the one 
I heard in the theatre. This is not to suggest 
that it was not, in many respects, excellent, for 
I am applying to it the severest criterion—any- 
thing less would be an impertinence to this com- 
pany. 

Sena Jurinac, for instance, made an appealing 
and beautiful Donna Anna, and sang, if not 
with complete ease, with great art and dignity. 
She did not, however, let fly at ‘Or sai che 
lonore’—one remembers Welitsch’s  tigerish 
attack here—and she was happier in the lyrical 
opening of ‘Non mi dir’ than the formidable 
Allegretto. Indeed, her most beautiful achieve- 
ment was in the little duet with Ottavio in the 
last finale after Don Giovanni’s disappearance. 
Lucine Amara is a splendid Elvira in the theatre, 
but last Saturday the upper part of her voice 
sounded shrill, while the lower notes lacked 
carrying power and tended to become inaudible, 

Giuseppe Valdengo sang Don Giovanni’s 
music well, but seemed to me to lack the essen- 
tial requisite—a seductive quality in his voice. 
‘La ci darem’ was not so much a proposal as 
a proposition, and the singer missed a good 
many dramatic points. He should surely put 
some. surprise into his tone when he finds 
Masetto in the alcove; just as Mr. Pritchard, 
who obtained consistently fine playing from the 
orchestra, should have given more weight. to 
that descent to C sharp which, later in the 
scene, takes the music into the minor key and so 
solemnises it for the entrance of the three 
maskers. That is one of the simplicities with 
which Mozart makes a striking dramatic effect 
by purely musical means. But it does not ‘ come 
off,’ if the performer does not give it exactly 
the right degree of emphasis. 

Among the lower orders, Geraint Evans gives 
a lively performance of Leporello with a touch 
of the cockney in his impertinence. This is not 
the oily, and older, rogue reeking of garlic 
presented formerly by Baccaloni. I was distressed 
to see that this excellent singer is beginning to 
sing at times out of one side of his mouth with 
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BP TOURS THE WORLD 


AT THE HEIGHT of this summer season motorists in 
their millions are touring in their own countries and 
abroad. You will come across them on Autobahns 
and in Alpine passes; in places as far apart as 
Norway and Greece. 

Wherever you may go in Western Europe, or in 
many other parts of the world, you are never very 
far from the familiar sign of the green and yellow 
BP Shield, where dependable service and quality BP 
motor products are always available. 


The British Petroleum Company 


LIMITED 


The BP Motorists’ Conversation Guid? in nine languages is issued free on application to 
The British Petroleum Company Limited, Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 
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THE CHOICE 
IS YOURS 


7% 


The Society paying the tax thereon 


PLUS a further 4% per annum 
for fixed term making 


ob % 


OR ALTERNATIVELY 


3 3 Jo Pius 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY 


Equivalent to an additional capital sum payable to 
your dependants, free from income tax, up to 
57% of your investment on death. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS ON 
"How soon can | get my money back if required” 
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ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1854 


31, Baker Street, London, W.1 tet: nunteroa17 


33% Tax Free (was paid) to all investors JUNE, 1955 
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at the serenading 
of Aunt Clara... 


Take a Bolex cine camera on holi- 
day this year and enjoy your 
holiday over and over again on 
your home cinema screen. 
Cine films are far from expensive, 
This Bolex C8 gives you 24 or 
more action shots for just over £1 
including processsing charge. Not 
a lot dearer than ordinary still 
pictures. 
Precision in a cine camera is vital 
so be sure you buya Bolex C8, built 
in Switzerland by watchmaker 
craftsmen, and sold only by good 
photographic dealers. See one 
soon and make a movie record of 
this year’s holiday. 


paucl 


You get it ALL 


with a 


BOLEX €& 


Swiss precision Cine Camera 
SEND FOR DETAILS 


Cinex Ltd., 9-10 North Audley Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Glyn urne, too, came a lively per- 
_ formance of ‘Il Barbiere’ with mainly the same 
cast as last year. The new Basilio was no im- 
| provement—it is a part for which it seems diffi- 
_ cult to find an adequate interpreter. The new 
_ Rosina (Gianna d’Angelo) is a real acquisition, 
a fresh young voice of exquisite sweetness in 
a its upper range. She has the makings of a stylish 
_ singer, too, and may be forgiven an occasional 
lack of absolute definition in the fioriture. 
i And there was ‘ Salome’ from Covent Garden 
 —an opera which loses less and gains more than 
_ most, from being unseen. For, squeamishness 
4 apart, this is only an extension of the symphonic 
ec character-studies, which Strauss had already 
composed, and it can be quite well heard as 
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AYDN wrote his long series of 
sonatas over a period of more than 
thirty years, during which time the 
harpsichord was rapidly being super- 
seded by the piano. His first essays, dating from 
the early seventeen-sixties, were small-scale 
; compositions which he wrote for his harpsi- 
chord pupils and which he entitled partita, 
divertimento, or sonatina. Most of them are 
composed in one key throughout, in the manner 
of the suite, and they consist of varying numbers 
of short movements. The keyboard writing is 
predominantly crisp and neat, and only towards 
the end of this opening section of Haydn’s 
output do the works give evidence of having 
been conceived for the piano rather than for 
the harpsichord. 
With the composition in c. 1770 and 1771 
of the Sonatas in A flat major and C minor 
46 and 20 of the collected edition), 
Haydn suddenly entered on a new phase in his 
writing for the keyboard. These startlingly 
beautiful works were not published until some 
years later, the C minor first, in 1780. It was his 
first sonata in the minor mode and the first he 
issued ‘for harpsichord or piano’. 
sonatas are the earliest of Haydn’s which are 
familiar today. They form an excellent intro- 
duction to his sonatas in general, not only on 
account of their intrinsic beauty as music, but 
because they reflect some of the influences that 
went to the forming of his distinctive style. 


—_ 
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Haydn was most deeply indebted to Carl 


1 Philipp Emanuel Bach, the originator of the 
: _ piano sonata, whose works in this medium were 
his principal-inspiration from the very begin- 
| ning. In the first movement of the C minor 
Sonata several traces of C. P. E, Bach’s manner 
may be observed: the sonority of the pianistic 
texture, the quasi recitativo interpolations, the 
dramatic pauses and the elaborate ornamenting 
of the melodic line. The deft fingerwork and the 
cadenza-like passages in the two finales seem to 
derive from Domenico Scarlatti. The respective 
central movements, a contemplative Adagio and 

an exquisitely tranquil Andante, may look back 
to J. S. Bach in respect of their smooth two- 
and writing, but in poignancy of 


_—to such a movement, for instance, as the 
Adagio of his Sonata in F major, K.533. 
__The period during which Haydn and Mozart 
ed their piano sonatas overlapped for 
en. years (between 1774 and 1789) 


The two_ 


look forward to Mozart - 


oe 


eesti: of the series. I am puzzled to know why, 


with three German-speaking principals, the 


‘opera was not given in the original tongue, as 


are ‘Tosca’ and ‘Aida’ with three Italian 
singers. We could hardly have heard less of 
the words than we did, even from Otakar 
Kraus, whose qualifications for the part of 
Alberich do not entirely meet the requirements 
of Jokanaan’s music. Christel Goltz is an ex- 
cellent Salome, but I cannot help remarking how 
much more effectively she sings it in German 
(in a recording), the stronger consonants giving 
her a kind of purchase on the phrases which 
English lacks. German moves, too, naturally at a 
slower pace than English, and can be stretched 
over broad, long phrases more comfortably. 
Rudolf Kempe once more showed his remarkable 
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separate movements, as are the great majority 
of Haydn’s. But nine of Haydn’s are in two 
movements, and two are in four. In seven of his 
sonatas an incomplete movement leads without 
a break into the next, and in one (No. 30), the 
three movements run on continuously. Haydn 
also used a proportionately larger number of 
different kinds of form for individual movements 
than did Mozart. Among them may be found 
the tempo di minuetto, several varieties of rondo 
with and without variations, sets of continuous 
variations (Nos. 27 and 28), a movement in two- 
Part canon at the octave (No. 25), and .a minuet- 
and-trio al rovescio (No. 26), in which each 
musical sentence is played first from left to 
right and then ‘in reverse’ from right to left. 
Haydn often arranged the movements in unusual 
succession, beginning a sonata with the slow 
movement (No. 48), or with a rondo (No. 39), 
or with a set of variations on themes alternately 
in the major or minor mode (No. 40). Several 
of his sonatas in two movements are noteworthy 
for the satisfying balance which is maintained 
between the pair of movements by means either 
of unity or of acute contrast in style and mood. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these sonatas is 
the D major (No. 51). In each movement, 
elements of sonata form and rondo are blended 
into a. different type of whole structure, but 
despite the similarity of their tripartite outline, 
the movements are profoundly unlike in expres- 
sive character. The leisurely andante con moto, 
which might have been written by Schubert, is 
succeeded by a wildly daemonic presto in truly 
Beethovenian style. 

Haydn did not immediately follow up. the 
composition of the Sonatas in A flat major and 
C minor with others comparable to them in 
intensity of expression. Instead, he wrote a set 
of six sonatas, alternately decorative and 
scholarly in style, which he dedicated to his 
patron Prince Nicholas Esterhazy in 1773. They 
contain many contrapuntal ingenuities and some 
effective piano writing, but are altogether lighter 
in calibre than their two predecessors and cannot 
vie with them in harmonic daring. Of the next 
set of six, composed between 1774-76, the last 
and finest, No. 32 in B minor, is distinguished 
by the sombre colouring of the opening Allegro 
and the recklessly argumentative character of 
the Presto finale. Two single sonatas, one the 
well-known E minor (No. 34), followed in 
1777-78; then five, including the ever-popular 
D major (No. 37), dedicated to the two sisters 
von Auenbrugger in 1779-80, and the three two- 
movement sonatas dedicated to Princess Marie 
Esterhazy in 1784. 
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ability to make a massive score support the 
voices, Without reducing the volume of tone 
below the point at which the details can be 
heard. The main climaxes were built up with a 
sure hand, so that the work could be fully 
appreciated as a piece of symphonic architecture. 

For unalloyed musical pleasure the perform- 
ances of two string quartets by Mozart and 
one by Bartok take first place in the week’s 
listening. Both the Vegh Quartet and the Haydn 
Quatuor, which is (I think) heir to the excellent 
Pro Arte, keep their playing energetic even when 
they are making the finest points. They do not 
allow delicacy to become finicking, nor lose the 
firm quality. of tone when they drop below 
mezzo-forte. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


‘Haydn and the Piano Sonata 


The first of three recitals of Haydn's piano sonatas will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.20 p.m. on Monday, July 18 


Among the remaining sonatas, which date 
from 1785 to c. 1794, are some of the greatest 
and best known of all: the G minor (No. 44), 
the ‘ English ? Sonata in C (No. 50), the Sonata 
in E flat (No. 49) dedicated to Marianne von 
Genzinger, which contains one of Haydn’s most 
expansive and finely wrought first movements, 
the two-movement Sonata in D (No. 51) already 
mentioned earlier, and the ‘great’ Sonata in 
E flat (No. 52), Haydn’s undoubted masterpiece 
in the sphere of piano music. 

The blending of intellectual planning with 
poetical treatment of musical ideas characterises 
a Jarge proportion of the sonatas. Even those 
movements which at a first hearing sound art- 
less or superficial are found on closer study to 
reveal unsuspected subtleties. For pianists, one 
of the chief attractions of the whole series is 
the immense variety of the styles of keyboard 
writing. Some individual movements, such as 
the adagios of Nos. 6 and 21, are typical of the 
early eighteenth century in their elegance and 
symmetry; others display the spontaneity of 
folk music, especially the irrepressible presto 
rondo of No. 48.in C major which evokes the 
spirit of the Slavonic kolo or chain-dance. 
Some movements are dominated by a Leitmotiv, 
as is the finale of the ‘ English’ Sonata; some 
are distinguished by transparently pure part- 
writing (andante of No. 22), or by quick-witted 
canonic imitations (finales of Nos. 32, 41 and 
42). A few movements are poetic tone-poems : 
the short linking largo e sostenuto of the D 
major Sonata (No. 37), full of mystery and 
foreboding, like the adagio molto of Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein’ Sonata; and above all, the adagio 
of the ‘great’ Sonata in E flat, a piece of 
music indefinably visionary in quality. 

In complete contrast are the tempo di minuetto 
movements with graceful, rhythmic tunes which 
haunt the ear for hours on end. A supreme 
example is the finale of No. 22 in E major, one 
of the ‘Esterhazy’® Sonatas of 1773. Some of 
the minuets-and-trios, too, possess singular 
fascination in being composed of phrases 
irregular in their bar lengths (No. 6 in G), or in 
comprising an unbroken succession of synco- 
pated beats (trio of No. 12 in A). 

When Haydn paid his first visit to London 
in 1791, Dr. Burney welcomed him with a set 
of Verses on his Arrival. ‘Is there an Artist of 
the present day’, he wrote, ‘Untaught by thee 
to think as well as play? ? More than 160 years 
later there is still much food for thought in 
the piano sonatas, and infinite enjoyment for 
players and listeners who are well acquainted 
with them. 
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length of time your flowers last in the 
house will depend on how you treat them, 
_from the moment you go into the garden 
a pair of scissors until they are finally 
| eer in a vase and put into position—and 
: ‘the whole of that time handle them as 

- little as_ possible. When you are cutting them, 


ih 


_ rests on the lowest point of the cut, and this 
leaves the greatest possible area of stem for 
_ absorbing water. Try to pick flowers in the even- 
_ ing; or when there is no sun, and Jay them at 
once on a flat basket or tray, till you can take 
them indoors. Then plunge them up to their 
collars in a deep pail in a cool place. 
If you can, leave them eight hours or so, 
you arrange them. It is not necessary 
this with florists’ flowers, as they 
ve been standing in water when you buy 
ut I should always cut the ends of any 
been bought from a barrow, or an 
outdoor stall. If a flower has been out of water, 
the end of the stem seals itself, and until it is 
re-cut it cannot take up water. © 


Before you start arranging the flowers, clean - 


away any leaves at the bottom of the stems which 
would be likely to stand in water. Once flowers 
are arranged, do not disturb them—keep top- 
ping the vases up, and make sure every flower is 
in water. When you’ do this I should use a 
kettle or a tea pot with a long spout and, as the 
e of the water in the vases will have 
risen to the temperature of the room, add 
slightly warmed water. They seem to prefer this. 


a ae for Cat Movers 


By FRANCES LLOYD 


And always remember that flowers hate to be in 
draughts, or in full sunshine, or near gasfires, 

All foliage, hard-wooded flowers, or flower- 
ing shrubs should have their stems hammered 
or crushed to help them to drink. But not too 
fiercely; you do not want to pound them into 
pulp. Flowers with soft stems, such as poppies 
or hollyhocks, last better if they have the tips 
of their stems dipped into boiling water, or 
singed with a lighted taper, before they are 
soaked. This stops them from bleeding to death, 
as they do if their stems are not sealed; .and 
poppies should always be picked just as the buds 
are about to open. Roses are best picked in bud, 
and they should have their stems split for an 
inch or so at the bottom. If they droop before 
their time, roll them carefully and firmly in a 
stiff paper, such as greaseproof, and put them 
up to their necks in deep water. This works 
wonders too with tulips that have flopped, but, 
in their case, put them under a light, which 
draws them up. Most flowers, I think, like a 
moist atmosphere, and it is for this reason that 
they die so quickly in a centrally heated room; 
but this can be offset by spraying them with 
water in a fine scent spray occasionally. 

With stocks and wallflowers, hammer the 
stems, and as they make the water very dirty, 
you can change it fairly frequently. Sweet peas 
like plenty of water, and prefer to stand in a 
cool place; so do lupins, delphiniums, and iris. 
Some people think lupins last better if you 
take a bucket of water with you when picking 
them, and plunge them in as soon as they 
are cut. Carnations have all sorts of likes and 


dislikes, and as well as the usual hates, such as 
draughts, they hate thunder, and they never 
do well where there are mice because mice 
are fond of them and nibble the edges of the 
petals —Home Service 
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HucH SETON-WATSON (page 47): Professor of 
Russian History, London University, since 
1951; author of The Pattern of Communist 
Revolution, etc. 

JoHN Marxks (page 49): has lived in Spain 
since 1943 and was until recently The Times 
correspondent in Madrid 

SiR Ivor JENNINGS, K.B.E., QC. (page SI): 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and con- 
stitutional adviser to the Government of 
Pakistan; author of The Queen’s Government, 
Some Characteristics of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, The Commonwealth in Asia, etc. 

REAR-ADMIRAL A. D. NIcCHOLL (page 53): 
Defence Correspondent, B.B.C. External 
Services 

Asa BriGGS (page 57): Reader in Economic 
and . Social History, Oxford University; 
author of Victorian People, etc. 

J. H. PLomp (page 59): Lecturer in History, 
Cambridge University; author of England in 
the Eighteenth Century (Pelican) 

W. MacQureEn-Pore (page 68): theatre his- 
torian; author of Back Numbers, The Life 
and Times of Franz Léhar, Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, etc. 
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By Topher 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, July 21. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER. Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘ wp eens in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
: decision is final 
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LOGOGRIPHS 


The ten ten-letter across lights can each be anagrammed 
into two separate words. Clues are given for the whole 
word and for each of the two anagrams, the figures in 
brackets being the lengths of the latter. For the four five- 
letter down lights clues are given to the word to be entered 
in the diagram and to an ‘anagram thereof. Finally, the 
across lights are taken in pairs and the remaining clues are 
to lights which consist of words obtained by taking con- 
secutive letters in any direction (4.e., chess king’s move) 
within the pairs. Every letter in the diagram is used once 
and only ine in these lights. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Waders give form to cardinal (5, 5) 
3. Declare problem husband (4, 6) 
6. Soften finished rampart-top 4, 6) 
8. Modesty accents eyes (5, 5) 
11. Disfigures decrepit whiskers (4, 6) 
15. Paradise-grains transmogrify all (4, 6) 
979. Start arranging difficulty 4, 
22. Extremely thankless agent (3, ) 
24. Novice ate odds (5, 5) 
2%. Thoughts prevent want (5, 5) 


; DOWN 
1. Trail parent (5) 

2. Grasp Roman weapons (5S) 
15. Unit rover (5) 

18. Smart suit (5) 


KING’S MOVE 


1. A foreign title of twenty years ago (5) 

2. Indirectly corrodes a part of the toothbrush (an odd 
situation) (4) 

4, Reveals detail in private 7 

_5. A string of onions is in the proper place (4) 

6. Duly mix with a coat of paint (6) 

7. Accumulates arrow-heads (5) 

9. Penetrate? In a way. Participate? Possibly. Scorches? 


Te iia che <0) 


12. ‘ Glorious the trumpet and——~” (5) 

13. What an endless disappointment—it’s only a shell (5) 

14, Departed—what a peculiar story (4) 

16. The mouth of many whales (3) 

17. ‘ Now for the of our host’ (Gilbert) (3) 

20. Competitor who could give a punch (7) 

21. Grunt on the beach (5) 

22. Coloured portion of 144 (5) 

23. Scotch grain, small and set in water further south (3) 

25. Beauty displayed or extracted (5S) 

2%. Smarten up; without the prima donna you'll get the 
answer at once (4) 

28. Tips back {5) 

29. Get ready to clean the boat; then turn it upside down 
and do some planting instead (6) 


Solution of No. 1.313 
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NOTES 

Across: 1, smiling. 10. Diva. 11, detri (men) tal. 13. Ixion. 
14. immit. 17. pro. 20. overteem. 23. vair. 24. pin, 23, or- 
if-i-cial. 26. Ski-os. 27. sou. 28. shampoos. 

Down: 1. —— cilicious), 2. mix (en). 3. od. 4. orthep- 
tic (ANAG), dice-box. 6. Ivanov-o. 7, navy. 8. glut-ton- 
o-us. 9. he ain: 12. too. 15. Op-cik-a. 16. ire. 18. Ti-lia. 
19. did Gilo, lid, void). 21. Raf. 22. ersh. 24. pas-o, 

Alternative solution to 1 D accepted 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: W. Hough (Wimborne); 
2nd prize: W. Langstaff (London, W.14); 3rd 
prize: J. P. Mernagh (Romford) 


* ailing ae a hiking? “Crossing ‘thé S Chahta srs ai 
IW hecevced you go, or whatever you do, you'll have ns te write 
hab out ..4 to turn into saleable articles, sketches: or features—if 

s. you know how to set about it. ~ i es 
Don’t say “I wish I had the time to write ai that...” or ‘*that 


Ps im 
fy “would make a good story if...” Get down to’ it—learn ete to do it. 

om in | reading for properly—by taking a postal course with the. London School at ie 
wg, Journalism. You will be under no obligation. 

Mais» Remember that the London School of Journalism was founded 
ce. - under the aegis of that great journalist Lord Northcliffe. It has 
by a enjoyed the patronage of many of the most famous editors and 

= SN Mewspaper proprietors and its present patrons are Sir Frank © 


Newnes, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., and Sir Newman Flower. 
Advice is free, fees are low. Write for ‘‘ Writing for the Press” 
post free from ~. ue 


‘Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1  MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ students all over the world. a “a sa 


Write for 
Profit | 


It you have ‘a ‘ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in spare time—wherever you 
live. Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions. : 
. Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TOSELL 
THEM for the best prices. Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32F), Palace 

Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
*How to Succeed as a Writer.’ 
If you want training that matches your 
. enthusiasm, generous personal service - 
that meets your every need. write for the 
“prospectus today—while you think of it. 


By applying now you will have the 


@ One of lads problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
; To those who are studiously inclined 
‘we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
_adyantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
-experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
_ pleasurable occupation. — 


Hand Built ig “ 


“@ London University Degrees are upen to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 


. 
af 
-  @ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 

tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
“Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers. correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
_by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that. in 
~the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 20,000 Successes at 
London University Examinations. 1925-1954, 


AT A REASONABLE COST 

EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 

TO -MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS * 


4 @ Write for prospectus to C. D. Parker. M.A., | 
/ -LL.D., Director of Studies. Dept. FE24,. 
opportunity of enrolling at very 


* WOLSEY ; HALL, OXFO RD moderate terms. Many pupils earn the 


K s a ‘ fee several times over during tuition. 


Universal Electronic Products 


36 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE| 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WHEN 
YOU ARE SICK 


STUTIS” 


(A registered Friendly Society ~ A 
founded in 1912) — 
$TUTIS is a sick benefit Society founded | 
primarily for the teaching> profession 
but open to all professional workers, 
who are invited to join it to- mpepre 
’ financial aid in iliness. 


Paint in Oils 


r * * 
—fascinating 8-lesson postal © 


course with Hayward Veal 


as your personal tutor 
twenty guineas. 
SICK PAY of from 10/6 to- £10.10.0 a 
week and an average return of 75% of 
annual] contribution to form a 

_ SAVINGS ACCOUNT on which compound. 

- interest at 24%-per annum is allowed 


Quickest, surest way to pro-- 


_tessional skill in painting. 


Details from: 


PITMAN COLLEGE OF ART 


296 Pilman House, Godalming, Surrey 


-be made. 
Write for booklet giving full information 


_S.T.U.T.LS (S. Dept.) — ¥ is 
The Secondary Technical and University 
Teachers’ Insurance Society = 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. ak 
Felephone: EUSton 6737—— = 


| CHARTERHOUSE RHEUMATISM cLine | 


3 , t 
for your money President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Glouces er a 


it 3 A National Chariey devoted ae 
%o 


to the TREATMENT of theuma' sm, 
arthritis and to research, 

DEPOSIT SHARE f + 

Society paying income tax— 


calculated half-yearly. 
No expenses on investment or 


‘1,250,000 treatments and investigations 
-have been given and made during the 
last 10 years. © 


withdrawal, write for full “Ae 
eae cees £5,000 a year is urgently needed: to 

ethics «pm tle continue and expand this good work. 
STD. 1889 ; 


Please help by a donation or legacy— 
The Countess of Halifax, C.1., D.c. VO. 
31, Linton Road, Barking, Essex, 56 Weymouth Street, London, WI. 
and 4, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham ; Ee 


(Mr. C, O. Day) - we ys 
ee ae A raha il be sent on aptcation 
299000000000 —— ae 


Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. .W.10, and enbiiehes by the British 
Broadcasting House,’ Lon 


22, NEW ROAD, Grays, Essex 


Branch Offices— 


* Printed: in England by Waterlow and Sons 
London, W.1—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 


~ : : An annual contribution cf from. one to 


ee Pat eee and from which cash withdrawals amay ; 


es 4 we - 


“GENERAL CERTIFICATE. 
OF EDUCATION — 


BNE: Certificate a 
Entrance, and at London for higher stages for 
Degrees. Entry to many Professions can ‘tee 


évepter for University’ > 


obtained by means of it. Business Houses demand 


it as evidence of good general education. U.C.C., 
| founded 1887, prepares for London, Oxford, 
‘| Cambridge, Northern, and others ponds, Ady., 
and Schol. Levels). Low fees; instalments. in 


¥%& PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar (56), 
Burlington 


House, CAMBRIDGE 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams, in Sad rigey! 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, 
and many intensely practical _ -(mon-exam, 24 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until. Successful. 


-Text-book lending library. Moderate ieee 


payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, aint FREE 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects - 
which interested to the Secretary (Dil 


METROPO TAN COLLEGES 
ALBANS 


“GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THEKEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY’ 


Essential to success in any walk cre 
life! Whatever your age, you can > 
now prepare at home for the im- 
portant new General Cert. of Edu- - 
cation Exam. and have expert guid- 
ance. You choose your own sub- 
jects—Educational, Commercial, 
or Technical. Recently announced big 
extension of subjects gives everyone 
chance to get this valuable Certificate. 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE. BOOK ct 
’Full details of how you can obtain the 
' General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—Free and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request, Write today. 


Dept. 266, S.0.C., 29-31, Wright’s 


‘LEAN-T0 SUN PORCHES) 


Galvanised Finish 


As illustration, 6ft. & 
long x 3ft. wide x 


8ft. high, sloping 
to 5fi. £16.19.0. 
A Lean-To Sun 


Porch gives ‘shelter 
at the door, and ex- 
cludes all draughts. 
Estimate for any 
size or design on 
request. 


—. | 


» Send stamp ‘tor 
catalogue. 
Largest range «i 
Lean-tos in ‘he 
country. 


SADLER & CLAYTON 
Lean-to Secciallaey ar 


Corporation. at 35 aba 
Wi: July a nos 
= Eas 


a. 
Ly 


ae 


